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THE  NUMISMATIC  AND  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


FOUNDED  JANUARY  1,  1858. 


1887. 

OFFICERS. 


President. 

DANIEL  G.  BRINTON,  M.  D. 

Vice-Presidents. 

EDWIN  W.  LEHMAN,  W.  S.  W.  RUSCHENBERGER,  REV.  JOSEPH  F.  GARRISON 
FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr.,  LEWIS  A.  SCOTT,  J.  SERGEANT  PRICE. 


Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

Massachusetts, HON.  ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP, 

Rhode  Island, HON.  AMOS  PERRY, 

Connecticut, HON.  J.  HAMMOND  TRUMBULL, 

New  York, J.  CARSON  BREVOOT,  Esq., 

Delaware,  HON.  THOMAS  F.  BAYARD,  

Maryland, HON.  JOHN  H.  B.  LATROBE,  

District  of  Columbia,  . . PROF.  SPENCER  F.  BAIRD, 

Virginia,  R.  ALONZO  BROCK,  Esq., 

Georgia, CHAS.  C.  JONES,  Jr.,  Esq., 

Louisiana, JOSEPH  JONES,  M.  D., 

Wisconsin, PROF.  JAMES  D.  BUTLER, 

Iowa,  . . . RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  STEVENS  PERRY,  . . 

California, RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  INGRAHAM  KIP,  . . . 


Of  Boston. 

“ Providence. 

“ Hartford. 

“ Brooklyn. 

“ Wilmington. 

“ Baltimore. 

“ Washington. 

“ Richmond. 

“ Augusta. 

“ New  Orleans 
“ Madison. 

“ Davenport. 

“ San  Francisco. 


Cor.  Secretary  and  Treas ., 
Recording  Secretary , 
Historiographer , . . . . 

Curator  of  Numismatics , . 
Curator  of  Antiquities, 
Librarian, 


HENRY  PHILLIPS,  Jr. 
STEWART  CULIN. 

ISAAC  MYER. 

ROBERT  COULTON  DAVIS 
G.  ALBERT  LEWIS. 

PHILIP  H.  LAW. 


COMMITTEES. 


committee  on  numismatics. 
A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE,  Jr., 
WILLIAM  S.  BAKER, 

G.  ALBERT  LEWIS. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY. 

JOSEPH  H.  COATES, 

GEORGE  PEIRCE, 

FRANK  WILLING  LEACH. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 

HENRY  C.  LEA, 

JOHN  M.  SCOTT, 

WILLIAM  LONGSTRETH. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES. 

FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr., 
WESTCOTT  BAILEY, 

REV.  JOSEPH  F.  GARRISON. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

J.  SERGEANT  PRICE, 
HENRY  IUNGERICH, 
ROBERT  NOXON  TOPPAN. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HALL. 

ISAAC  MYER, 

PHILIP  H.  LAW, 

ELI  K.  PRICE. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 

HENRY  PHILLIPS,  Jr.,  STEWART  CULIN,  CHARLES  HENRY  HART. 


Hall  of  the  Society,  Southwest  Corner  Eighteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
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1888 


OFFICERS. 


President. 

DANIEL  G.  BRINTON,  M.  D. 


Vice-Presidents. 

EDWIN  W.  LEHMAN,  J.  SERGEANT  PRICE, 

JOHN  R.  BAKER,  Rev.  JOSEPH  F.  GARRISON, 

W.  S.  W.  RUSCHENBERGER,  LEWIS  A.  SCOTT, 

FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

Hon.  ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP, * Massachusetts. 

Hon.  AMOS  PERRY, Rhode  Island. 

Hon.  J.  HAMMOND  TRUMBULL, Connecticut. 

J.  CARSON  BREVOORT,  Esq., New  York. 

Hon.  THOMAS  F.  BAYARD, Delaware. 

Hon.  JOHN  H.  B.  LATROBE, Maryland. 

Prof.  G.  BROWN  GOODE Dist.  of  Col. 

R.  ALONZO  BROCK,  Esq., Virginia. 

CHAS.  C.  JONES,  Jr.,  Esq., Georgia. 

JOSEPH  JONES,  M.  D., Louisiana. 

Prof.  JAS.  D.  BUTLER, Wisconsin. 

Rt.  Rev.  WILLIAM  STEVENS  PERRY, Iowa. 

Rt.  Rev.  WILLIAM  INGRAHAM  KIP, California. 


Treasurer, THOMAS  HOCKLEY. 

Corresponding  Secretary , . . .HENRY  PHILLIPS,  Jr. 

Recording  Secretary , STEWART  CULIN. 

Historiographer ISAAC  MYER. 

Curator  of  Numismatics,  . . .ROBERT  COULTON  DAVIS. 
Curator  of  Antiquities,  . . . . A.  E.  OUTERBR1DGE,  Jr. 
Librarian, PHILIP  H.  LAW. 


COMMITTEES. 


committee  on  numismatics. 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE,  Jr., 
WILLIAM  S.  BAKER, 

G.  ALBERT  LEWIS. 

committee  on  genealogy. 

JOSEPH  H.  COATES, 
GEORGE  PEIRCE, 

FRANK  WILLING  LEACH. 


COMMITTEE  on  antiquities. 

FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr., 
WESTCOTT  BAILEY, 
CORNELIUS  STEVENSON. 

COMMITTEE  on  finance. 

J.  SARGEANT  PRICE, 
HENRY  IUNGER1CH, 
WILLIAM  LONGSTRETH. 


COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 

HENRY  C.  LEA, 

JOHN  M.  SCOTT, 

Rev.  JOSEPH  F.  GARRISON. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HALL. 

ISAAC  MYER, 

PHILIP  H.  LAW, 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 

HENRY  PHILLIPS,  Jr.,  STEWART  CULIN,  CHARLES  HENRY  HART. 


Hall  of  the  Society,  Northwest  Corner  Eighteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
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1889. 

OFFICERS 


President. 

DANIEL  G.  BRINTON,  M.  D. 

Vice-Presidents. 

EDWIN  W.  LEHMAN,  J.  SERGEANT  PRICE, 

JOHN  R.  BAKER,  Rev.  JOSEPH  F.  GARRISON, 

W.  S.  W.  RUSCHENBERGER,  LEWIS  A.  SCOTT, 

FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

Hon.  ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP,  .... 

Hon.  AMOS  PERRY 

Hon.  J.  HAMMOND  TRUMBULL,  . . . 

FREDERIC  J.  DE  PEYSTER,  LL.M.,  . 

Hon.  THOMAS  F.  BAYARD, 

Hon.  JOHN  H.  B.  LATROBE,  

Prof.  G.  BROWN  GOODE, 

R.  ALONZO  BROCK,  Esq., 

CHAS.  C.  JONES,  Jr.,  Esq., 

JOSEPH  JONES,  M.  D., 

Prof.  J AS.  D.  BUTLER, 

Rt.  Rev.  WILLIAM  STEVENS  PERRY, 

Rt.  Rev.  WILLIAM  INGRAHAM  KIP,  . 


Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut. 

New  York.  . 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Dist.  of  Col. 

Virginia. 

Georgia. 

Louisiana. 

Wisconsin. 

Iowa. 

California. 


Treasurer THOMAS  HOCKLEY. 

Corresponding  Secretary , . . . HENRY  PHILLIPS,  Jr. 

Recording  Secretary , STEWART  CUL1N. 

Historiographer , ISAAC  MYER. 

Curator  of  Numismatics , . . . G.  ALBERT  LEWIS. 

Curator  of  Antiquities CORNELIUS  STEVENSON. 

Librarian, INMAN  HORNER. 


COMMITTEES. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS. 

FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM, 
WILLIAM  S.  BAKER, 

GEORGE  PEIRCE. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY. 

JOSEPH  H.  COATES, 

CHARLES  HENRY  HART, 
FRANK  WILLING  LEACH. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 

HENRY  C.  LEA, 

JOHN  M.  SCOTT, 

Rev.  JOSEPH  F.  GARRISON. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES. 

FRANCIS  JORDAN,  Jr., 
WESTCOTT  BAILEY, 

BENJ.  SMITH  LYMAN. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

J.  SERGEANT  PRICE, 
HENRY  IUNGER1CH, 
WILLIAM  LONGSTRETH. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HALL. 

THOMAS  HOCKLEY, 
JOSEPH  WRIGHT, 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 

HENRY  PHILLIPS,  Jr.,  STEWART  CULIN,  ISAAC  MYER. 


Hall  of  the  Society,  Northwest  Corner  Eighteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
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RESIDENT  MEMBERS.-! 


Anderson,  Joseph  W.,  M.  D.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Bailey,  Westcott,  r 020  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Bailey,  E.  W.,  2115  Spruce  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Baird,  John,  1705  North  Broad  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

*Baker,  Alfred  G.,  421  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

*Baker,  John  R.,  1414  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Baugh,  Samuel,  2025  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Bement,  Clarence  S.,  1804  Spring  Garden 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Brinton,  Daniel  G.,  M.  D.,  2041  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Brock,  R.  C.  H.,  13 1 South  4th  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Clark,  Clarence  H.,  4116  Spruce  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Coates,  Joseph  H.,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

*Cramp,  Henry  W.,  1736  Spring  Garden 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Culin,  Stewart,  127  South  Front  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Davis,  Robert  S.,  1801  Spruce  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Disston,  Hamilton,  Front  and  Laurel  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Dolan,  Thomas,  1809  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Donaldson,  Thomas,  326  North  39th  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Drexel,  Anthony  J.,  39th  and  Walnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Edelheim,  Carl,  202  West  Logan  Square, 
Philadelphia. 

Eyre,  Wilson,  927  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Fitler,  Edwin  H.,  1600  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Flanigen,  William  A.,  2120  Spruce  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Garrett,  P.  C.,  Logan  Station,  Philadelphia. 

Garrison,  Rev.  Joseph  F.,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Gibson,  Henry  C.,  1612  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Gutekunst,  Frederick,  712  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Harrison,  Charles  C.,  16 1 8 Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

*Hart,  Charles  Henry,  Drexel  Building,  Phila- 
delphia. 

*Hockley,  Thomas,  205  South  6th  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Horner,  Inman,  Rittenhouse  Club,  Philadel- 
phia. 

*Hutchinson,  Charles  H.,  1617  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Iiingerich,  Henry,  1721  Spruce  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Jenks,  John  Story,  1937  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Jordan,  Francis,  Jr.,  4107  Spruce  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 
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Lamborn,  Dr.  Robert  H.,  32  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Langenheim,  F.  D.,  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania. 

Lea,  Charles  M.,  2006  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Lea,  Henry  C.,  2000  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Leach,  Frank  Willing,  733  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Lehman,  Edwin  W.,  1718  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Lewis, G.  Albert,  i834DeLancey  Place,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Longstreth,  William,  2013  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

*Lyman,  Benjamin  Smith,  708  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Mein,  B.  V.,  619  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Milne,  Caleb  J.,  2030  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Milne,  David,  2030  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

*Moore,  Clarence  B , 1301  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Morris,  John  T.,  826  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Moses,  Rev.  John  Robert,  816  Franklin  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Myer,  Isaac,  21  East  60th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Newhall,  George  M.,  119  South  4th  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Patterson,  Joseph  Storm,  1 5 1 1 Spruce  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Peirce,  George,  623  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 


Perkins,  Samuel  C.,  627  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Phillips,  Henry,  Jr.,  181 1 Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Price,  Eli  Kirk,  709  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Price,  J.  Sergeant,  709  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Randall,  J.  Colvin,  1905  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Ritchie,  Craig  D.,  1001  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Rogers,  Harry,  1822  Spruce  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Ruschenberger,  Dr.  W.  S.  W.,  1932  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Scott,  John  M.,  1 18  South  18th  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Scott,  Lewis  A.,  1806  Locust  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Smedly,  Samuel  L.,  New  City  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Sommerville,  Maxwell,  31 1 South  10th  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Stevenson,  Cornelius,  603  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Todd,  M.  Hampton,  731  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

*Wagner,  H.  Dupont,  1819  Spruce  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Wiseman,  John,  125  South  Front  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Wright,  Joseph,  2023  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


Ahlborn,  Madame  Lea,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Bayard,  Thomas  F.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Butler,  James  D.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Evans,  John,  Nash  Mills,  Hemel  Hempstead, 
England. 

Freeman,  Edw.  A.,  Wells,  Somerset,  England. 

Jones,  Charles  C.,  Jr.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Jones,  Joseph,  M.  D.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Kip,  Rt.  Rev.  William  Ingraham,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Levasseur,  Emil,  I*aris,  France. 

Lewis,  Rev.  S.  S.,  Cambridge,  England. 

Madden,  Frederick  W.,  Brighton,  Eng. 
Muoni,  Damiano,  Milan,  Italy. 

Murray,  James  A.  H.,  London,  Eng. 

Owen,  Sir  P.  Cunliffe,  London,  Eng. 

Patterson,  James  W.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Paul,  Lieut.  Alan  R.,  U.  S.  N.,  Phila. 

Perry,  Rt.  Rev.  William  Stevens,  Davenport 
Iowa . 

Winthrop,  Robert  C.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 


Abbott,  Charles  C.,  M.  D.,  Bristol,  N.  J. 
Adam,  Lucien,  Rennes,  France. 

Adams,  Herbert  B.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Alvarez,  Antonio  Machaday,  Madrid,  Spain. 
Ambiveri,  Lugi,  Milan,  Italy. 

Appleton,  William  S.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Axon,  W.  E.  A.,  Manchester,  Eng. 

Aym£,  Louis  H.,  Merida,  Yucatan. 


Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Beauchamp,  W.  M.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 
Bergsoe,  Vilhelm,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
Biondelli,  B.,  Milan,  Italy. 

Blumer,  F.  Imhoof,  Winterthur,  Switzerland. 
Boaz,  Franz,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Bolton,  H.  Carrington,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Borsari,  Prof.  Ferdinando,  Naples,  Italy. 
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Bradlee,  Rev.  Caleb  Davis,  Boston,  Mass. 
Brock,  Robert  Alonzo,  Richmond,  Va. 
Brown,  John  Marshall,  Portland,  Me. 
Bryant,  Hubbard  Winslow,  Portland,  Me. 
Bulliott,  J.  G.,  Autun,  France. 

Cannizzaro,  Tommasso,  Messina,  Italy. 
Carutti  di  Cantogna,  Baron  D.,  Rome,  It. 
Castellani,  Alessandro,  Rome,  Italy. 
Clarke,  Robert,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Colburn,  Jeremiah,  Boston,  Mass. 
Coleman,  Mrs.  G.  Dawson,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
Comfort,  Aaron  J.,  M.  D.,  New  Mexico. 
Cournault,  Charles,  Malzeville,  France. 

Da  Costa,  Rev.  B.  F.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Darling,  C.  YV.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Da  Silva,  J.  P.  N.,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 
Davenport,  Henry,  Boston,  Mass. 

Davis,  W.  W.  H.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Dean,  John  Ward,  Boston,  Mass. 

Deane,  Charles,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Deans,  John,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

De  Charency,  Comte  Hyacinthe,  St.  Maurice 
Les  Charency,  France. 

De  Cleve,  Jules,  Mons,  Belgium. 

Deinvilliers,  Leopold,  Mons,  Belgium. 

D’ Ernst,  Charles,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Del  Mar,  Alexander,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

De  Olaguibel,  Manuel,  Mexico. 

De  Peyster,  J.  Watts,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

De  Rochambeau,  Marquis  A.,  Paris,  France. 
De  Rosny,  Leon,  Paris,  France. 

De  Vere,  Scheie,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Di  Cesnola,  Louis  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dobroczky,  Ignaz,  Heves,  Hungary. 

Dohrn,  Charles  A.,  Stettin,  Prussia. 

Donner,  Otto,  Helsingfors,  Finland. 

Dorsey,  J.  Owen,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Drowne,  Henry  T.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Durand,  John,  Paris,  France. 

Durrie,  Daniel  S.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Duruy,  Victor,  Paris,  France. 

Egle,  William  H.,  M.  D.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Field,  Osgood,  London,  England. 

Forcheimer,  Edward,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Gatschet,  Albert  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gilman,  Daniel  C.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Glatz,  A.  H.  York,  Pa. 

Green,  Samuel  A.,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Griffin,  Rev.  George  H.,  Milford,  Conn. 

Hadi,  Syad  Mohammed,  Sultanpur,  India. 
Hale,  Horatio,  Clinton,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Hamy,  Dr.  E.  T.,  Paris,  France. 

Haynes,  Henry  W.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Head,  Barclay  V.,  London,  Eng. 

Herbage,  William,  London,  Eng. 

Herbst,  C.  F.,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
Herndon,  William  H.,  Springfield,  111. 


Hildebrand,  Bror  Emil,  Stockholm,  Swe. 
Hildebrand,  Hans,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Hoffman,  Walter  J.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Holmes,  George  A.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Holmes,  Nathaniel,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  Boston,  Mass. 
Horner,  Frederick,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Salem,  Va. 
Hovelacque,  Abel,  Paris,  France. 
Huguet-Latour,  Major,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Im  Thurn,  E.  F.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Jenkins,  Howard  M.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Karabacek,  Joseph,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Keary,  C.  F.,  London,  Eng. 

Kenner,  Frederick,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Kidder,  Frederick,  Boston,  Mass. 

Koehler,  S.  R.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Konstostaulas,  A.,  Athens,  Greece. 

Krauss,  Frederick,  S.,  Vienna,  Austria. 
Krause,  Prof.  W.,  Gottingein,  Germany. 

Leibert,  Rev.  Eugene,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Le  Moine,  J.  M.,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Lindsley,  J.  Berrien,  M.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Long,  Rev.  Albert  S.,  Constantinople. 

Loring,  Charles  G.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Low,  Lyman  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  London,  Eng. 

Macauley,  Francis  C.,  Florence,  Italy. 
Macedo,  Dr.  Jos£,  Seville,  Spain. 

Mallery,  Garrick,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

March,  Francis  A.,  Easton,  Pa. 
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January  7TH. 

President  Brinton  read  his  annual  address  which  was  entitled 
AMERICAN  ABORIGINAL  POETRY. 

In  our  modern  civilization  we  are  apt  to  consider  that  a taste  for 
poetry  is  a mark  of  high  culture,  something  which  belongs  exclusively 
to  trained  mental  fibre  and  educated  perceptions.  It  causes  us,  there- 
fore, some  surprise  when  we  study  the  psychology  of  savage  tribes,  to 
find  them  almost  everywhere  passionate  lovers  of  verse  and  measure, 
of  music  and  song.  This  fact,  well  established  by  the  researches  of 
ethnology,  was  recognized  by  more  than  one  keen  thinker  before 
ethnology  was  born.  In  the  last  century  that  erratic  genius,  Hamann, 
known  in  German  literature  as  “the  magician  of  the  north,”  penned 
the  memorable  words,  “ Poetry  is  the  common  mother  tongue  of  the 
human  race,”  and  insisted  that  to  attain  its  noblest  flights,  “we  must 
return  to  the  infancy  of  the  race,  and  to  the  simplicity  of  a childlike 
faith,”  a dictum  warmly  espoused  by  the  philosophic  Herder  and  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  Goethe.  Later  on,  that  profoundest  of 
psychologists,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  reflecting  on  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  origin  of  languages,  expressed  his  conviction  that  man 
as  a zoological  species  is  a singing  animal,  like  many  birds ; that  his 
vocal  organs  turn  to  song  as  their  appropriate  function  with  a like 
spontaneity  as  his  mind  turns  to  thought  or  his  eyes  to  the  light. 

It  was  under  the  inspiration  of  these  sentiments  that  the  collections 
of  folk-songs,  Volkslieder , were  commenced,  which  have  so  fruitfully 
enriched  our  modern  literature,  though  not  in  the  manner  anticipated 
by  Hamann  and  Herder.  Their  value  is  everywhere  recognized  as 
illustrations  of  literary  history  and  of  national  psychology.  At  times 
they  throw  interesting  sidelights  on  local  history,  and  preserve  valued 
fragments  of  mythology  and  of  early  linguistic  forms.  For  some  years 
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1 have  made  it  one  of  the  aims  of  my  researches  into  the  ethnology  of 
the  native  tribes  of  America  to  gather  from  all  directions  copies  of 
authentic  aboriginal  songs,  no  matter  how  crude  or  apparently  mean- 
ingless. My  purpose  is  to  print  the  original  texts  with  literal  transla- 
tions and  grammatical  explanations,  to  study  them  in  the  light  cast  by 
the  history  of  poetry  in  general,  and  finally  to  analyze  them  as  illus- 
trations of  tribal  and  racial  psychology.  This  evening  I would  lay 
before  you  merely  a general  sketch  of  the  subject,  selecting  a few  of 
the  points  which  appeal  to  all  who  care  to  contemplate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  faculties. 

When  I speak  of  the  poetry  of  savage  tribes,  you  must  not  under- 
stand the  term  in  its  newspaper  sense  of  a composition  where  each  line 
begins  with  a capital  letter,  and  which  appeals  to  the  ear  with  some 
sort  of  verbal  jingle.  Rhyme,  you  are  aware,  is  a modern  invention. 
It  was  unknown  to  the  classic  poets  or  to  the  old  Teutonic  bards. 
The  former  rested  their  poetic  cadence  on  the  quantity  of  their  vowels, 
the  latter  on  alliteration  and  similar  devices.  The  Spanish  poets  of 
to-day  depend  less  on  rhyme  than  on  a delicate  vocalic  assonance, 
which  a foreign  ear  but  imperfectly  appreciates. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  psychological  principle  which  makes  rhyme 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  we  shall  find  that  this  principle  is  that  of  repeti- 
tion. I could  carry  the  analysis  still  further,  and  demonstrate  to  you 
that  the  physiological  principle  of  all  pleasure  is  expressed  in  the  for- 
mula— maximum  action  with  minimum  effort — and  that  the  nerves  of 
audition  are  most  successfully  acted  upon  in  accordance  with  this  law 
by  limited  repetitions  with  harmonious  intervals.  All  metres,  all 
rhythm,  all  forms  of  alliteration  and  assonance  are  but  varied  applica- 
tions of  the  principle  of  harmonious  repetition  ; and  the  poet,  as  a 
poet,  as  an  artist,  must  be  rated  and  practically  always  is  rated,  by  the 
skill  with  which  he  employs  the  resources  of  repetition.  Lofty  thoughts, 
beautiful  metaphors,  delicate  allusions,  these  are  his  extraneous  aids, 
and  by  no  means  his  exclusive  property ; but  the  form  is  his  own,  be 
it  quantity,  rhyme,  alliteration  or  accent. 

I have  felt  it  necessary  to  state  very  briefly  these  general  principles 
in  order  to  place  in  its  proper  light  that  form  of  poetry  which  is  most 
prevalent  among  the  native  tribes  of  America.  You  will  not  find 
among  them  any  developed  examples  of  either  rhyme  or  alliteration  ; 
their  dialects  do  not  admit  of  fixed  vocalic  quantity,  like  the  Latin  ; 
even  accent  and  assonance,  which  are  the  more  imperfect  resources  of 
the  poetic  art,  are  generally  absent.  What  then,  in  a literary  analysis, 
constitutes  their  poetic  form? 
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I answer,  repetition  in  its  simplest  expressions.  These  are  two.  The 
same  verse  may  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  ; or  the  wording  of 
the  verses  may  be  changed,  but  each  may  be  accompanied  by  a burden 
of  refrain,  which  is  repeated  by  the  singer  or  the  chorus.  These  are 
the  two  fundamental  characteristics  of  aboriginal  poetry,  and  are  found 
everywhere  on  the  American  continent.  The  refrain  is  usually  inter- 
jectional  and  wholly  meaningless ; and  the  verses  are  often  repeated 
without  alteration,  four  or  five  times  over. 

These  were  the  simple  resources  of  the  native  bards.  They  had  one 
other.  In  every  American  language  which  I have  examined  for  this 
purpose  I have  found  the  existence  of  a poetic  dialect,  of  a form  of 
speech  markedly  distinct  from  that  of  ordinary  life,  a phraseology  con- 
secrated to  the  inspiration  of  the  Divine  afflatus  ; as  the  noble  old  poet, 
Spenser,  expressed  it,  “ A ledden  of  the  gods.”  In  this,  and  this  alone, 
did  the  native  poets  pour  forth  their  wild  chants. 

These,  I say,  were  their  simple  resources.  Do  not  look  upon  them 
with  contempt.  At  no  time  has  poetry  felt  that  it  could  dispense  with 
them.  This  I might  prove  to  you  by  quoting  some  of  the  meaningless 
refrains  and  repetitions  in  the  popular  songs  of  to-day ; but  I seek 
nobler  examples,  and  from  the  loftier  flight  of  this  divine  art.  I name 
you  three  of  the  most  wonderfully  gifted  poets  of  this  century,  in  whose 
works  you  will  find  abundant  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  all  these  po- 
etic artifices;  they  are,  the  American,  Edgar  Allen  Poe;  the  English- 
man, Alfred  Tennyson  ; and  the  Irishman,  Clarence  Mangan.  Per- 
haps you  will  indulge  me  while  I quote  one  verse  from  the  last  named, 
to  illustrate  the  power  which  he  draws  from  the  refrain ; it  is  from  his 
poem  entitled  “The  Karamanian  Exile.” 


I see  thee  ever  in  my  dreams, 

Karaman  ! 

Thy  hundred  hills,  thy  thousand  streams, 

Karaman  ! O Karaman  ! 
As  when  thy  gold-bright  morning  gleams, 

As  when  the  deepening  sunset  seams 
With  lines  of  light  thy  hills  and  streams, 

Karaman  ! 

So  thou  looniest  on  my  dreams, 

Karaman  ! O Karaman  ! 


Thus  we  find  that  the  very  highest  forms  of  true  poetry  retain  those 
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traits,  those  devices  of  form,  with  which  its  earliest  and  rudest  efforts 
began. 

Perhaps  you  will  take  a less  favorable  view  of  my  thesis  when  I tell 
you  that  a great  many  American  songs  are  wholly  without  intelligible 
meaning ; both  verse  and  refrain  are  merely  interjectional ; they  are 
sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.  Such  are  the  war-songs  of  the 
Iroquois  and  many  others  which  I could  name.  But  in  defence  of 
these  I would  ask  you  to  remember  that  they  are  sung,  not  written  to 
be  read,  and  they  must  be  judged  by  the  laws  of  vocal  music.  I have 
heard  persons  of  good  judgment  say  that  they  enjoyed  hearing  a singer 
in  a foreign  tongue  which  they  did  not  understand,  more  than  in  their 
own,  as  the  sweetness  of  the  tones  were  not  marred  by  the  interposition 
of  thoughts  ; and  after  all,  if  we  look  upon  poetry  proper  as  form  only, 
as  undoubtedly  it  is,  do  we  not  drink  in  its  purest  essence  when  that 
form  is  presented  to  us  absolutely  without  material  contents  ? These 
broken  syllables,  these  choked  utterances,  these  inarticulate  cries,  are 
the  emotional  outbursts  of  sentiment  and  passion,  the  oldest,  the  most 
heartfelt,  the  universal,  the  most  untutored  language  of  human  feeling, 
the  spontaneous  revelations  of  that  common  nature  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin. 

You  will  naturally  inquire  concerning  the  specimens  which  I present 
to  you  how  closely  they  represent  the  workings  of  the  aboriginal  mind. 
In  answer  I would  say  that  I have  taken  pains  to  select  those  which 
are  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  native  muse,  uninfluenced  by  Eu- 
ropean suggestions ; I have  every  one  of  them  in  the  original  tongue, 
and  the  translations  I offer  have  been  made  by  competent  students  of 
the  several  tongues,  and  are  as  close  to  the  original  as  it  is  practicable 
to  make  them  in  order  to  convey  the  idea  they  contain  with  reasonable 
deference  to  the  laws  of  English  grammar.  To  render  such  transla- 
tions complete  they  should  be  presented  in  three  forms,  first,  a literal, 
verbal  rendering,  like  an  interlinear  translation  ; secondly,  a prose  ver- 
sion presenting  the  metaphors  and  ideas  of  the  poet  in  fluent  English ; 
and  thirdly,  a metrical  version,  imitating  in  English  verse  the  poetical 
sentiment  and  verbal  harmony  of  the  original.  I shall  generally  give 
you  the  second  of  these  only,  as  that  most  appropriate  for  an  occasion 
like  the  present. 

We  may,  if  we  choose,  begin  our  survey  of  the  continent  with  its 
extreme  northernmost  inhabitants,  the  Eskimo,  whose  abode  is  along 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Arctic  sea.  One  might  think  that  the 
eternal  snows  which  surround  them,  the  vast  glaciers  which  chill  the 
air  for  miles  beyond  their  limits,  would  also  freeze  out  and  kill  all  fire 


of  poesy.  Quite  the  contrary.  I doubt  if  throughout  the  American 
continent  I could  quote  you  a more  thoroughly  poetic  people,  one 
taking  greater  delight  in  song,  than  these  same  boreal,  blubber-eating, 
ice-bound  Eskimo.  Their  great  delight  is  in  long  tales  of  magic  and 
adventure,  and  in  improvisation.  An  Eskimo  hunter,  with  a ready 
power  to  string  together  verse  after  verse  of  their  peculiar  poetry,  soon 
extends  his  fame  beyond  the  confines  of  his  native  village,  and  becomes 
known  for  many  a league  up  and  down  the  shore.  Often  in  the  long 
winter  nights,  genuine  tourneys  of  song  are  organized  between  the 
champions  of  villages,  not  unlike  those  which  took  place  in  fair  Prov- 
ence in  the  palmy  pays  of  la  gay e science.  More  than  this,  I have  been 
assured  by  Dr.  Boas,  of  Berlin,  who  recently  passed  two  years  among 
the  Eskimo  of  Baffin’s  Land,  living  with  them  as  one  of  them,  that  it 
is  nothing  uncommon  for  downright  hostile  feelings,  personal  grudges, 
to  be  settled  by  the  opponents  meeting  on  a fixed  occasion  and  sing- 
ing satirical  and  abusive  songs  at  each  other.  He  who  comes  out  best, 
raising  the  most  laughter  at  his  antagonist’s  expense,  is  considered  to 
have  conquered,  and  his  enemy  accepts  the  defeat.  These  controversial 
songs  have  been  called  by  the  Danish  writers  “ nith  songs”  from  the 
word  nith , which  is  also  old  English,  and  means  strife  or  contention. 

The  distinguished  traveller,  Dr.  Heinrich  Rink,  who  has  passed  nine- 
teen winters  in  Greenland,  has  furnished  me  the  originals,  with  trans- 
lations, of  several  of  these  nith  songs. 

As  an  example,  I will  read  you  one  which  took  place  between  two 
rivals,  Savdlat  and  Pulangit-Sissok.  Savdlat  lived  to  the  north,  Pulan- 
git-Sissok  to  the  south.  To  appreciate  the  satire,  you  must  know  that 
an  Eskimo  gentleman  prides  himself  chiefly  on  two  points,  first,  that 
he  speaks  his  own  tongue  with  precisely  the  right  accent,  which,  I need 
not  say,  he  considers  to  be  the  accent  of  his  own  village  wherever  that 
may  be,  and  secondly,  that  he  is  a skilful  boatman. 

Savdlat  begins  the  poetic  duel  in  these  words : 

SAVDLAT  AND  PULANGIT-SISSOK. 

SAVDLAT 

The  South  shore,  O yes,  the  South  shore  I know  it ; 

Once  I lived  there  and  met  Pulangit-Sissok, 

A fat  fellow  who  lived  on  halibut,  O yes,  I know  him. 

Those  South-shore  folks  can’t  talk; 

They  don’t  know  how  to  pronounce  our  language  ; 
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Truly  they  are  dull  fellows ; 

They  don’t  even  talk  alike  ; 

Some  have  one  accent,  some  another ; 
Nobody  can  understand  them ; 

They  can  scarcely  understand  each  other. 


PULANGIT-SISSOK 

O yes,  Savdlat  and  I are  old  acquaintances ; 

He  wished  me  extremely  well  at  times ; 

Once  I know  he  wished  I was  the  best  boatman  on  the  shore ; 

It  was  a rough  day  and  I in  mercy  took  his  boat  in  tow ; 

Ha  ! ha  ! Savdlat,  thou  didst  cry  most  pitiful ; 

Thou  wast  awfully  afeared  ; 

In  truth,  thou  wast  nearly  upset ; 

And  hadst  to  keep  hold  of  my  boat  strings, 

And  give  me  part  of  thy  load. 

O yes,  Savdlat  and  I are  old  acquaintances. 

A similar  humorous  strain  is  very  marked  in  most  of  the  Eskimo 
songs.  Indeed,  I know  no  other  tribe  in  America  where  the  genuine 
fun-loving  spirit  bubbles  forth  so  freely.  In  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery  and  where  the  flowery 
earth  basks  in  the  lap  of  an  eternal  spring,  the  tone  of  most  of  the 
songs  is  sad  and  lugubrious ; or,  if  humorous,  with  a satirical,  bitter, 
unhealthy  humor,  a Schadenfreude , which  is  far  from  healthy  merri- 
ment. Dr.  Berendt,  who  spent  seventeen  years  in  studying  the  lan- 
guages of  Central  America,  has  pointedly  called  attention  to  the  great 
predominance  of  words  in  them  expressing  painful,  over  those  ex- 
pressing pleasurable  emotions.  It  teaches  us  how  little  the  happiness 
of  man  depends  upon  his  environment  that  the  merriest  of  the  Amer- 
ican nations  is  found  precisely  where  according  to  our  usual  notions 
almost  every  cheering  and  enlivening  element  is  withdrawn  from  life, 
where  darkness,  cold,  and  destitution,  have  undisputed  rule. 

But  I will  not  continue  with  such  generalizations,  attractive  though 
they  are.  Let  me  relieve  their  dryness  by  a little  Eskimo  song,  the 
full  Eskimo  text  of  which  you  will  find  printed  in  Dr.  Rink’s  work 
entitled  “Tales  of  the  Eskimos.”  As  usual,  each  line  is  followed  by 
an  interjectional  burden,  which  I shall  repeat  only  in  part.  The  song 
is  called 
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THE  SONG  OF  KUK-OOK,  THE  BAD  BOY. 

This  is  the  song  of  Kuk-ook,  the  bad  boy. 

Imakayah — hayah, 

I makayah — hah — hayah . 

I am  going  to  run  away  from  home,  hayah, 

In  a great  big  boat,  hayah, 

To  hunt  for  a sweet  little  girl,  hayah ; 

I shall  get  her  some  beads,  hayah ; 

The  kind  that  look  like  boiled  ones,  hayah ; 

Then  after  a while,  hayah, 

I shall  come  back  home,  hayah, 

I shall  call  all  my  relations  together,  hayah, 

And  shall  give  them  all  a good  thrashing,  hayah ; 

Then  I shall  go  and  get  married,  hayah, 

I shall  marry  two  girls  at  once,  hayah ; 

One  of  the  sweet  little  darlings,  hayah, 

I shall  dress  in  spotted  seal-skins,  hayah, 

And  the  other  dear  little  pet,  hayah, 

Shall  wear  skins  of  the  hooded  seal  only,  hayah. 

But  you  must  not  derive  the  idea  from  these  specimens  that  the 
Eskimos  are  triflers  and  jesters  only.  Some  of  their  poetical  produc- 
tions reveal  a true  and  deep  appreciation  of  the  marvellous,  the  im- 
pressive, and  the  beautiful  scenes  which  their  land  and  climate  present. 
Prominent  features  in  their  tales  and  chants  are  the  flashing,  variegated 
aurora,  whose  shooting  streamers  they  fable  to  be  the  souls  of  departed 
heroes ; the  milky  way,  gleaming  in  the  still  Arctic  night,  which  they 
regard  as  the  bridge  by  which  the  souls  of  the  good  and  brave  mount 
to  the  place  of  joy ; the  vast,  glittering,  soundless,  snowfields ; and 
the  mighty,  crashing  glacier,  splintering  from  his  shoreward  cliffs  the 
ice  mountains  which  float  down  to  the  great  ocean. 

As  an  instance  of  this  appreciation  of  natural  scenery  I shall  read 
you  a song  obtained  by  Dr.  Rink,  at  the  small  trading  station  of  Arsut 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Greenland,  near  Frederickshaab.  Close  to 
Arsut  stands  Mt.  Koonak,  whose  precipitous  sides  rise  fully  four  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic  which  dashes  against  its 
foot.  It  is  the  play  of  the  clouds  about  this  mountain  which  inspires 
the  poet : 
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MOUNT  KOONAK:  A SONG  OF  ARSUT. 

I look  toward  the  south,  the  great  Mount  Koonak, 

To  great  Mount  Koonak,  there  to  the  south  ; 

I watch  the  clouds  that  gather  round  him ; 

I contemplate  their  shining  brightness ; 

They  spread  abroad  upon  great  Koonak ; 

They  climb  up  his  seaward  flanks ; 

See  how  they  shift  and  change ; 

W atch  them  there  to  the  south ; 

How  the  one  makes  beautiful  the  other  ; 

How  they  mount  his  southern  slopes, 

Hiding  him  from  the  stormy  sea, 

Each  lending  beauty  to  the  other. 

If  we  leave  the  Eskimos  and  survey  the  numerous  tribes  which  oc- 
cupied the  territory  between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we 
find  ample  evidence  in  the  early  writers  that  most  of  their  sacred  rites 
and  social  relaxations  were  accompanied  with  singing  and  dancing. 
More  than  this  mere  fact,  however,  we  do  not  learn.  The  indifference 
or  hostility  of  the  first  settlers,  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  the 
songs,  and  the  notion  among  the  missionaries  that  they  were  all  of  the 
nature  of  incantations  and  devil-worship,  combined  to  prevent  any 
record  of  them  from  being  kept.  Nevertheless,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  half  century  the  Indian  traders,  James  Adair  and  J.  Long,  took  a 
more  enlightened  view  in  their  writings,  and  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury a number  of  texts  and  translations  of  the  Chipeway  “medicine 
songs,”  as  they  are  called,  were  obtained  by  Dr.  James  from  John 
Tanner,  who  had  been  among  the  northwest  Indians  from  childhood, 
and  were  published  in  the  life  of  that  dangerous  ruffian. 

Only  however  within  the  last  ten  or  a dozen  years  has  any  sys- 
tematic effort  been  made  to  collect  the  native  songs  of  the  tribes  still 
living  within  the  area  of  the  United  States.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished largely  through  the  enlightened  efforts  of  the  intelligent  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  Government  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  I can 
but  mention  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dorsey,  a student  of  the  Sioux 
or  Dakota ; of  Mr.  Cushing,  among  the  Zunis ; of  Dr.  Mathews, 
among  the  Hidatsa  and  Navajos  ; and  of  Miss  Alice  Fletcher,  as  some 
who  have  paid  fruitful  attention  to  this  point. 

By  these  means  a good  deal  of  authentic  material  has  been  collected  ; 
but  much  remains  to  be  done.  Often  the  task  is  not  easy.  Besides 
the  difficulties  of  dialect  I have  already  referred  to,  the  natives  harbor 
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a deep  distrust  of  inquiries  into  their  sacred  and  legendary  songs.  I 
will  give  you  an  example  which  is  a present  one.  I and  others  know 
as  a fact  that  the  Shawnees  now  resident  on  the  Quapaw  Reservation, 
Indian  Territory,  possess  an  ancient  song,  handed  down  from  long  past 
generations,  which  is  taught  in  their  secret  society,  and  rehearsed  in 
public  on  one  or  two  occasions  every  year.  This  song  would  be  most 
interesting  philologically,  and  besides  is  believed  to  contain  precious 
references  to  the  ancient  mythology  and  traditions  of  the  tribe.  At 
my  solicitation,  the  physician  of  the  reservation,  a popular  gentleman 
who  speaks  the  Shawnee  tongue,  endeavored  to  obtain  this  song.  His 
efforts  were  utterly  fruitless.  They  told  him  that  such  a communica- 
tion to  one  of  another  race  would  certainly  be  followed  by  the  great- 
est disasters  to  their  nation.  I authorized  the  doctor  to  tempt  them 
with  red  blankets,  and  shotguns,  and  other  articles  such  as  I consid- 
ered pleasing  to  the  savage  mind,  but  in  vain,  and  that  song  remains 
a sealed  book  to  me.  The  doctor  was  too  conscientious  to  call  in  the 
last  and  great  argument,  that  with  which  Hendrick  Hudson  conquered 
Manhattan,  the  potent  fire-water  of  the  pale  faces,  or  I think  he  might 
have  succeeded. 

No  doubt  there  were  and  are  many  historical  or  traditional  songs 
among  the  natives ; but  I should  have  little  hope  of  deriving  from 
them  much  information  of  a really  historical  character.  Their  refer- 
ences to  occurrences  are  very  vague  and  rather  in  the  form  of  sugges- 
tion than  narration.  The  audience  are  supposed  to  be  familiar  with 
the  story,  and  a single  name  or  prominent  word  is  enough  to  recall  it 
to  their  minds. 

I may  illustrate  this  by  a short  Pawnee  song  sent  me  by  Mr.  Dunbar, 
whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  customs  of  that 
tribe  lends  entire  authority  to  all  he  writes  about  them. 

About  1820  the  Pawnees  captured  a young  girl  from  their  enemies 
the  Paducas,  and  according  to  custom,  prepared  to  burn  her  alive. 
On  the  appointed  day  she  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  and  the  village 
gathered  around  in  order  to  commence  the  tortures  which  were  to  pre- 
cede her  death.  At  that  moment  a young  Pawnee  brave,  by  name 
Pitale-Sharu,  whose  heart  had  been  touched  with  pity  and  perhaps 
with  love,  dashed  madly  into  the  ring  with  two  fleet  horses.  In  a 
moment  with  his  ready  knife  he  had  slit  the  thongs  which  fastened  the 
girl  to  the  stake,  had  thrown  her  on  one  horse,  himself  on  the  other, 
and  was  speeding  away  on  the  prairie  toward  her  father’s  village.  The 
Pawnees  were  literally  struck  dumb.  They  retired  silently  to  their 
cabins,  and  when,  three  days  later,  Pitale-Sharu  returned  to  the  village, 
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no  man  challenged  his  action.  All  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  Divine 
inspiration,  even  to  inquire  about  which  would  be  sacrilege.  This  act 
is  remembered  to  this  day  in  the  tribe,  and  commemorated  in  the  fol- 
lowing song  : 

A PAWNEE  COMMEMORATIVE  SONG. 

Well,  he  foretold  this, 

Well,  he  foretold  this, 

Yes,  he  foretold  this; 

I,  Pitale-Sharu, 

Am  arrived  here. 

Well,  he  foretold  this, 

Yes,  he  foretold  this. 

I,  Pitale-Sharu, 

Am  arrived  here. 

One  of  the  Pawnee  war-songs  has  a curious  metaphysical  turn.  It 
is  one  which  is  sung  when  a warrior  undertakes  to  perform  some  par- 
ticularly daring  individual  exploit  which  may  well  cost  him  his  life. 
The  words  seem  to  call  upon  the  gods  to  decide  whether  this  mortal 
life  is  only  an  illusion,  or  a Divine  truth  under  the  guidance  of  Divine 
intelligence. 

PAWNEE  WAR-SONG. 

Let  us  see,  is  this  real, 

Let  us  see,  is  this  real, 

Let  us  see,  is  this  real, 

Let  us  see,  is  this  real, 

This  life  I am  living? 

Ye  gods,  who  dwell  everywhere, 

Let  us  see,  is  this  real, 

This  life  I am  living. 

I read  this  little  Pawnee  song  to  a learned  friend,  a professor  in  one 
of  our  theological  seminaries,  and  put  to  him  the  question  whether  he 
considered  the  psychological  sentiment  to  which  it  alludes  inconsistent 
with  the  comparatively  low  mental  state  of  the  Pawnees.  His  answer 
was  emphatically,  No;  and  he  illustrated  the  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment at  which  such  ideas  may  arise  by  an  anecdote  which  had  recently 
come  to  his  knowledge  of  a little  girl,  seven  years  of  age.  She  was. 
sitting  on  her  father’s  knee,  and  suddenly  ceased  her  childish  prattle. 
After  a few  moments  she  resumed  with  the  strange  question — “ Papa,, 
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am  I here  or  am  I somewhere  else?”  Evidently  this  was  an  instance 
where  the  unreality  of  all  phenomena  had  somehow  arisen  to  con- 
sciousness in  the  untutored  mind  of  this  child.  So  it  does  in  the  mind 
of  the  humblest  savage,  presenting  to  him,  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness, those  same  problems  which  foil  the  acuteness  of  the  profoundest 
of  philosophers. 

The  so-called  Indian  medicine-songs  cannot  be  understood  without 
a thorough  insight  into  the  habits  and  superstitions  of  these  peoples, 
and  it  would  only  fatigue  you  were  I to  repeat  them  to  you. 

I prefer  to  turn  to  some  of  the  less  esoteric  productions  of  the  native 
muse,  to  some  of  its  expressions  of  those  emotions  which  are  common 
to  mankind  everywhere,  and  which  everywhere  seek  their  expression  in 
meter  and  rhythm. 

A recent  German  traveller,  Mr.  Theodore  Baker,  furnishes  me  with 
a couple  of  simple,  unpretending  but  genuinely  aboriginal  songs  which 
he  heard  among  the  Kioway  Indians.  One  is  a 

SONG  OF  A KIOWAY  MOTHER  WHOSE  SON  HAS  GONE  TO  WAR. 

Young  men  there  are  in  plenty, 

But  I love  only  one ; 

Him  I’ve  not  seen  for  long, 

Though  he  is  my  only  son. 

When  he  comes,  I’ll  haste  to  meet  him, 

I think  of  him  all  night ; 

He  too  will  be  glad  to  see  me, 

His  eyes  will  gleam  with  delight. 

The  second  example  from  the  Kioways  is  a song  of  true  love  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  Such  are  rare  among  the  North  American  Indians 
anywhere.  Most  of  their  chants  in  relation  to  the  other  sex  are  dis- 
tinctly erotic  and  licentious,  not  emotional,  or  tender;  and  this  holds 
equally  true  of  those  which  in  some  tribes  are  on  certain  occasions 
addressed  by  the  women  to  the  men.  The  one  I give  you  from  the 
Kioway  is  not  open  to  this  criticism.  You  may,  indeed,  consider  it 
of  little  strength  or  meaning ; but  I shall  defend  it  with  the  words  of 
the  Duke  in  Twelfth  Night : 

“ Mark  it,  Cesario  : it  is  old  and  plain  : 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  i’  the  sun, 

And  the  free  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones, 
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Do  use  to  chant  it ; it  is  silly  sooth, 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 

Like  the  old  age.” 

So  it  is  with  all  these  songs ; and  you  must  not  expect  me  to  open 
up  to  you  treasuries  of  novel  poetic  images,  but  only  to  show  how  the 
spirit  of  poesy  is  an  inalienable  heirloom  of  the  human  race,  no  matter 
in  what  condition  of  civilization  we  find  it. 

A KIOWAY  LOVE-SONG. 

I sat  and  wept  on  the  hill-side, 

I wept  till  the  darkness  fell, 

I wept  for  a maiden  afar  off, 

A maiden  who  loves  me  well. 

The  moons  are  passing,  and  some  moon 
I shall  see  my  home  long-lost, 

And  of  all  the  greetings  that  meet  me, 

My  maiden’s  will  gladden  me  most. 

A specimen  of  a characteristic  Chipeway  love-song  is  given  in  one 
of  the  works  of  the  late  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft.  It  was  chanted  by 
the  lover,  at  night,  in  front  of  the  dwelling  of  the  girl  he  would  cap- 
tivate. The  song  is  in  four  verses,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  each 
verse  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  the  final  request.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  each  verse  was  to  be  repeated  several  times,  so  as  to  give 
the  fair  one  an  opportunity  to  express  her  approval  or  disapproval  by 
some  of  those  signs  which  belong  to  the  freemasonry  of  love  the  world 
over.  If  the  sign  was  negative  and  repelling,  the  singer  abruptly 
ceased  his  chant  and  retired,  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  the  night ; 
but  if  he  was  encouraged,  or  heard  without  rebuke,  he  continued,  in 
hope  that  at  the  close  of  the  song  timid  fingers  would  partially  draw 
aside  the  curtain  which  closes  the  lodge  door,  and  that  his  prayer 
would  be  granted. 

The  serenade  runs  as  follows  : 

SERENADE  SONG  OF  A CHIPEWAY  LOVER  TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 

I would  walk  into  somebody’s  dwelling, 

Into  somebody’s  dwelling  would  I walk. 

Into  thy  darkened  dwelling,  my  beloved, 

Some  night  would  I walk,  would  I walk. 
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Some  night  at  this  season,  my  beloved, 

Into  thy  darkened  dwelling  would  I walk. 

On  this  very  night,  my  beloved, 

Into  thy  darkened  dwelling  would  I walk. 

While  dealing  with  these  amatory  effusions,  I will  add  one  or  two 
from  another  part  of  the  map,  from  the  tribes  who  make  their  home  m 
our  sister  republic,  Mexico.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  many  tribes 
there  barely  tinged  with  European  culture  or  religion.  They  retain 
the  ancestral  tongues  and  modes  of  thought.  The  sword  and  whip  of 
the  Spaniard  compelled  an  external  obedience  to  church  and  state,  but 
the  deference  to  either  was  reluctant,  and  in  the  minimum  degree. 
Consequently,  there  also  the  field  for  research  is  rich  and  practically 
uncultivated.  To  employ  a native  metaphor,  frequent  in  the  Aztec 
poets,  I will  cause  you  to  smell  the  fragrance  of  a few  of  the  flowers  I 
have  gathered  from  those  meads. 

My  late  friend,  Dr.  Berendt,  personally  known,  I doubt  not,  to  some 
present,  obtained  a curious  Aztec  love-song,  from  the  lips  of  an  Indian 
girl  in  the  Sierra  of  Tamaulipas.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  from  the 
strange,  mystical  conceit  it  contains  that  to  the  person  who  truly  loves 
the  mere  bodily  presence  or  absence  of  the  beloved  object  is  unimpor- 
tant, nay,  not  even  noticed.  The  literal  translation  of  this  song  is  as 

follows  : 

a i know  not  whether  thou  hast  been  absent . 

I lie  down  with  thee,  I rise  up  with  thee, 

In  my  dreams  thou  art  with  me. 

If  my  ear-drops  tremble  in  my  ears, 

I know  it  is  thou  moving  within  my  heart.” 

This  rough,  literal  translation  has  been  put  into  metrical  form  as 
follows : 

A MODERN  AZTEC  LOVE-SONG. 

I knew  it  not  that  thou  hadst  absent  been, 

So  full  thy  presence  all  my  soul  had  left ; 

By  night,  by  day,  in  quiet  or  changing  scene, 

’Tis  thee  alone  I see,  sense  of  all  else  bereft. 

And  when  the  tinkling  pendants  sway  and  ring, 

’Tis  thou  who  in  my  heart  dost  move  and  sing. 

In  another  love-song  in  the  same  language  I have  met  a conceit 
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which  I indistinctly  remember  to  have  read  in  some  old  English  poet, 
that  of  a lover  who  complains  that  his  heart  has  been  gathered  in  along 
with  her  flowers  by  a maiden  picking  roses. 

The  literal  translation  of  this  song  reads  thus  : 


<<  On  a certain  mountain  side, 
Where  they  pluck  flowers, 

I saw  a pretty  maiden, 

Who  plucked  from  me  my  heart. 
Whither  thou  goest, 

There  go  I.” 


As  a metrical  expansion  of  this  couplet  the  following  has  been 
suggested  : 


AZTEC  LOVE-SONG. 


Do  you  know  that  mountain  side 
Where  they  gather  roses? 

There  I strolled  one  eventide 
In  the  garden  closes. 

Soon  I met  a lovely  maid 
Fairer  than  all  fancies, 

Quick  she  gathered  in  my  heart 
With  her  buds  and  pansies. 

But  take  heed,  my  pretty  May, 

In  reaping  and  in  sowing, 

Once  with  thee,  I’ll  ever  stay, 

And  go  where  thou  art  going. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  theme  of  this  little  song  has  a curious 
similarity  to  Goethe’s  celebrated  lyric  “ Roslein  auf  der  Heide;”  but 
1 am  not  afraid  to  claim  that  both  in  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  charm 
of  after  impression,  we  must  give  the  palm  to  the  unknown  Aztec 
bard  over  the  artfully  concealed  coarseness  of  the  great  German  poet. 

Perhaps  the  refinement  of  some  of  these  sentiments  may  excite  skep- 
ticism. It  is  a favorite  doctrine  among  a certain  class  of  writers  that 
delicacy  of  sexual  feeling  is  quite  unknown  among  savage  tribes,  that, 
indeed,  the  universal  law  is  that  mere  bestiality  prevails,  more  or  less 
kept  in  bounds  by  superstition  and  tribal  law.  I am  well  acquainted 
with  this  theory  of  several  popular  philosophers,  and  do  not  in  the 
least  accept  it.  Any  such  dogmatic  assertion  is  unscientific.  Delicacy 
of  sentiment  bears  no  sort  of  constant  relation  to  culture.  Every  man 
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present  knows  this.  He  can  name  among  his  acquaintances  men  of 
unusual  culture  who  are  coarse  voluptuaries,  and  others  of  the  humblest 
education  who  have  the  delicacy  of  a refined  woman.  So  it  is  with 
families,  and  so  it  is  with  tribes.  I have  illustrated  this  lately  by  an 
analysis  of  the  words  meaning  “ to  love  ” in  all  its  senses  in  five  lead- 
ing American  linguistic  stocks,  and  have  shown  by  the  irrefragable 
proof  of  language  how  much  they  differ  in  this  respect,  and  how  much 
also  the  same  tribe* may  differ  from  itself  at  various  periods  of  its 
growth.  As  the  result  of  this  and  similar  studies  I may  assure  you  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  questioning  the  existence  of  highly  delicate 
sentiments  among  some  of  the  American  tribes. 

As  I have  found  the  Mexican  love  poems  the  most  delicate,  so  I 
have  found  their  war  songs  the  most  stirring.  We  have  a number  of 
specimens  written  down  in  the  native  tongue  shortly  after  the  conquest. 
They  have  never  been  translated  or  published,  but  I will  give  you  a 
rendering  from  two  in  my  possession  which,  from  intrinsic  evidence, 
were  written  about  1510.  I say  written  advisedly,  for  the  nation  who 
sang  these  songs,  possessed  a phonetic  alphabet  and  wrote  many  vol- 
umes of  poems  by  its  aid.  Their  historian,  Bernardino  de  Sahagun, 
especially  mentions  that  the  works  used  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
their  schools  contained  “ poems  written  in  antique  characters.” 

The  first  of  my  selection  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  the  poet  to 
certain  friends  of  his  who  were  unwilling  to  go  to  war. 

A WAR-SONG  OF  THE  OTOMIS. 

1.  It  grieves  me,  dear  friends,  that  you  walk  not  with  me  in  spirit, 
that  I have  not  your  company  in  the  scenes  of  joy  and  pleasure,  that 
never  more  in  union  do  we  seek  the  same  paths. 

2.  Do  you  really  see  me,  dear  friends?  Will  no  God  take  the 
blindness  from  your  eyes?  What  is  life  on  earth?  Can  the  dead 
return  ? No,  they  live  far  within  the  heavens,  in  a place  of  joy. 

3.  The  joy  of  the  Lord,  the  Giver  of  Life,  is  where  the  warriors  sing, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  war-fire  rises  up  ; where  the  flowers  of  the  shields 
spread  abroad  their  leaves ; where  deeds  of  valor  shake  the  earth  ; 
where  the  fatal  flowers  of  death  cover  the  fields. 

4.  The  battle  is  there,  the  beginning  of  the  battle  is  there,  in  the 
open  fields,  where  the  smoke  of  the  war-fire  winds  around  and  curls 
upwards  from  the  fatal  war-flowers  which  adorn  you,  ye  friends  and 
warriors  of  the  Chichimecs. 

5.  Let  not  my  soul  dread  that  open  field ; I earnestly  desire  the  be- 
ginning of  the  slaughter,  my  soul  longs  for  the  murderous  fray. 
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6.  O you  who  stand  there  in  the  battle,  I earnestly  desire  the  be- 
ginning of  the  slaughter,  my  soul  longs  for  the  murderous  fray. 

7.  The  war  cloud  rises  upward,  it  rises  into  the  blue  sky  where 
dwells  the  Giver  of  Life,  in  it,  blossom  forth  the  flowers  of  prowess  and 
valor,  beneath  it,  in  the  battle  field,  the  children  ripen  to  maturity. 

8.  Rejoice  with  me,  dear  friends,  and  do  ye  rejoice,  ye  children, 
going  forth  to  the  open  field  of  battle  ; let  us  rejoice  and  revel  amid 
these  shields,  flowers  of  the  murderous  fray. 

The  second  selection  is  a song  composed  by  some  bard  among  the 
captives  whom  the  Mexicans  had  taken  in  their  war  with  the  neighbor- 
ing state  of  Huexotzinco,  in  the  year  1511,  or  about  eight  or  nine 
years  before  the  arrival  of  Cortes.  These  captives,  as  is  related  in  the 
histories  of  the  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  and  other  writers,  were 
carried  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  or,  as  it  was 
then  called,  Tenochtitlan,  and  confined  in  one  of  its  suburbs  known 
as  Tlatilolco. 

A SONG  OF  THE  CAPTIVES  OF  HUEXOTZINCO  IN  BONDAGE  IN 

MEXICO. 

1.  Only  songs  that  are  sad,  only  flowers  that  are  sad,  only  such  are 
known  here  in  Mexico,  in  Tlatilolco. 

2.  Let  us  learn  them,  that  we  may  please  the  Giver  of  Life,  and  not 
pass  to  utter  destruction. 

3.  Alas,  we  have  angered  Him,  we  have  fallen  into  misery,  we  are 
slaves,  we  have  learned  affliction. 

4.  O Giver  of  Life,  we  thy  servants  drink  troubled  waters,  we  eat 
bitter  food,  here  in  Tlatilolco  ; we  are  pinched  with  hunger,  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  sorrow,  we  are  worn  out  with  toil. 

5.  Weeping  is  ever  with  us,  our  tears  fall  like  rain,  here  in  Tlatiloco  ; 
as  the  women  of  Mexico  go  down  to  the  water,  we  are  fain  to  beg  of 
them,  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

6.  Even  as  the  rising  smoke  lies  in  a cloud  over  the  great  mountain, 
the  Lord  of  the  Waters,  so  do  our  afflictions  hang  over  us,  here  in 
Mexico,  O thou  Giver  of  Life. 

7.  But  ye  Mexicans,  the  time  shall  come  when  ye  shall  fall  down 
and  suffer  anguish  before  the  face  of  the  Giver  of  Life  ; then  ye  shall 
howl  like  wolves. 

8.  I hen  shall  your  salutations  be  tears,  yes,  all  of  you,  rulers  and 
slaves,  warriors  and  workers  in  filth ; in  that  day  Tenochtitlan  shall  be 
deserted. 
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g.  Weep  not,  O friends,  but  know  that  sometime  we  shall  leave 
Mexico  behind  us,  and  their  water  shall  be  made  bitter  and  their 
food  shall  be  made  bitter  by  the  Giver  of  Life,  here  in  Tlatilolco. 

io.  See  how  they  go  forth,  the  ruler  and  his  servants,  singing  their 
songs ; but  ere  long  you  shall  see  them  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  howl- 
ing like  wolves. 

The  song  which  I have  just  read,  like  most  which  I bring  before 
you,  has  no  name  of  author.  The  poet  has  passed  to  an  eternal  oblivion 
though  his  work  remains.  More  fortunate  is  the  composer  of  the  next 
one  I shall  read  you.  It  is  a poem  by  an  Atzec  prince  and  bard  who 
bore  the  sonorous  appellation,  Tetlapan  Quetzanitzin.  I can  tell  you 
little  about  him.  At  the  time  Cortes  entered  the  City  of  Mexico,. 
Tetlapan  Quetzanitzin  was  ruler  of  one  of  its  suburbs,  Tlacopan  or 
Tacuba.  At  the  interview  when  the  daring  Spaniard  seized  upon  the 
person  of  Montezuma,  and  made  him  a captive,  this  Tetlapan  was  one 
of  the  attendants  of  the  Aztec  monarch,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that 
he  made  his  escape  and  disappeared.  I have  found  no  mention  of  his 
subsequent  adventures. 

The  war-song  of  his  which  I read  you  is  one  or  two  of  his  poems 
which  have  survived  the  wreck  of  the  ancient  literature.  It  is  highly 
metaphorical.  You  might  at  first  think  it  a drinking  song;  but  the 
drunkenness  it  refers  to  is  the  intoxication  of  battle,  like  the  Berser- 
kerwuth  of  the  Norse  Vikings ; the  flowers  which  he  sings  are  the 
war-shields  with  their  gay  ornaments  ; and  the  fertile  plains  which  he 
lauds  are  those  which  are  watered  with  the  blood  of  heroes.  Finally, 
I should  tell  you  that  the  white  wine  he  speaks  of  was  a sacred  bever- 
age among  the  Mexicans  set  forth  at  certain  solemn  festivals.  Like 
the  rest  of  their  wine,  it  was  manufactured  from  the  maguey. 

A WAR-SONG  OF  TETLAPAN  QUETZANITZIN  (1519). 

1.  Why  did  it  grieve  you,  O friends,  why  did  it  pain  you,  that  you 
were  drunk  with  the  wine  ? Arise  from  your  stupor,  O friends,  come 
hither  and  sing ; let  us  seek  for  homes  in  some  flowery  land ; forget 
your  drunkenness. 

2.  The  precept  is  old  that  one  should  quaff  the  strong  white  wine 
in  the  moment  of  difficulty,  as  when  one  enters  the  battle-plain,  when 
he  goes  forth  to  the  place  of  shattered  stones,  where  the  precious 
stones  are  splintered,  the  emerelds,  the  turquoises,  the  youths,  the  chil- 
dren. Therefore,  friends  and  brothers,  quaff  now  the  flowing  white 


wine. 
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3.  Let  us  drink  it  together  amid  the  flowers,  let  us  build  our  houses 
among  the  flowers,  where  the  fragrant  blossoms  cast  abroad  their  odors 
as  a fountain  its  waters,  where  the  breath  of  the  dew-laden  flowers 
make  sweet  the  air ; there  it  is  that  nobility  and  strength  will  make 
glorious  our  houses,  there  the  flowers  pf  war  bloom  over  a fertile  land. 

4.  O friends,  do  you  not  hear  me?  Let  us  go,  let  us  go,  let  us 
pour  forth  the  white  wine,  the  strong  wine  of  battle ; let  us  drink 
the  wine  which  is  as  sweet  as  the  dew  of  roses,  let  it  intoxicate  our 
souls,  let  our  souls  be  steeped  in  its  delights,  let  them  be  enriched  as 
in  some  opulent  place,  some  fertile  land.  Why  does  it  trouble  you  ? 
Come  with  me,  and  listen  to  my  song. 

Alongside  of  these  specimens  from  Mexico,  I put  a war-song  of  the 
Peruvians.  It  is  from  the  drama  of  Ollania , a production  dating  from 
shortly  before  the  conquest,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  monu- 
ments of  American  native  literature.  The  hero,  Ollanta,  a warrior  of 
renown  but  of  humble  parentage,  had,  on  the  strength  of  his  successes 
against  the  enemy,  applied  for  the  hand  of  the  Inca’s  daughter,  and 
had  been  rejected  with  scorn.  All  his  loyalty  and  allegiance  turns  to 
hatred,  and  he  sings  his  war-song  against  his  native  country  and  its 
ruler  in  these  words  : 

A WAR-SONG  OF  OLLANTA. 

0 Cuzco,  beautiful  city, 

Henceforward  I shall  be  thy  enemy. 

1 shall  break  the  walls  of  thy  bosom, 

I shall  tear  out  thy  heart 

And  fling  it  to  the  vultures. 

Thy  cruel  king  shall  witness 
My  thousands  of  warriors, 

Armed  and  led  by  me, 

Gather,  like  a cloud  of  curses, 

Against  thy  citadel. 

The  sky  shall  be  red  with  thy  burning, 

Bloody  shall  thy  couch  be, 

And  thy  king  shall  perish  with  thee. 

Gasping  in  death,  with  my  hand  on  his  throat, 

We  shall  see  if  again  he  will  say : 

“ Thou  art  unworthy  of  my  daughter, 

Never  shall  she  be  thine.  ’ ’ 


A variety  of  poetic  production  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the 
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aborigines  is  the  prophetic.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  them ; the  oracle  at  Delphi,  the  sibylline  leaves  in  the 
Capitol,  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  seers,  even  the  forecasts  of  Nostra- 
damus, were  usually  cast  in  the  poetic  form.  The  effort  to  lift  the  veil 
of  futurity  is  one  ineradicable  from  the  human  breast,  and  faith  in  its 
possibility  is  universal.  Those  prophets  who  are  wise,  those  augurs 
Avho  pass  the  wink  to  each  other,  favor  great  obscurity  and  ambiguity 
in  their  communications,  or  else  express  themselves  in  such  common- 
places as  that  man  is  mortal ; that  all  beauty  fadeth ; that  power  is 
transitory,  and  the  like.  We  find  both  kinds  flourished  in  ancient 
America.  You  may  remember  that  Montezuma  in  his  first  interview 
with  Cortes  told  the  Spanish  invader  that  the  arrival  of  a white  and 
bearded  conqueror  from  the  East  had  long  been  predicted  by  Mexican 
soothsayers.  Similar  prophecies  were  current  in  Yucatan,  in  Peru, 
and  in  other  portions  of  the  continent.  They  are  all  easily  explained, 
and  there  is  no  occasion  either  to  question  the  fact,  or  to  seek  for  them 
any  supernatural  inspiration.  It  would  lead  me  away  from  my  theme 
to  enter  into  a discussion  of  their  meaning,  but  I should  like  to  read 
you  two  brief  examples  of  them.  Both  are  from  the  Maya  language 
of  Yucatan,  and  I have  no  doubt  both  antedate  the  conquest.  The 
first,  according  to  an  expression  in  the  poem  itself,  was  composed  in 
the  year  1469.  It  was  the  prediction  of  a Maya  priest  at  the  close  of 
the  indiction  or  cycle  which  terminated  in  that  year  of  our  chronol- 
ogy- 

THE  PROPHECY  OF  PECH,  PRIEST  OF  CHICHEN-ITZA  (1469). 

Ye  men  of  Itza,  hearken  to  the  tidings, 

Listen  to  the  forecaste  of  this  cycle’s  end ; 

Four  have  been  the  ages  of  the  world’s  progressing, 

Now  the  fourth  is  ending,  and  its  end  is  near. 

A mighty  lord  is  coming,  see  you  give  him  honor ; 

A potent  lord  approaches,  to  whom  all  must  bow ; 

I,  the  prophet,  warn  you,  keep  in  mind  my  boding, 

Men  of  Itza,  mark  it,  and  await  your  lord. 

The  second  example  of  these  mystic  chants  which  I shall  give  you 
is  from  a curious  native  production  called  “ The  Books  of  Chilan  Ba- 
lam,”  a repertory  of  wild  imaginings  and  scraps  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern magical  lore,  which  is  the  very  Bible  of  the  Maya  Indians.  Al- 
though I have  a copy  of  it,  I have  been  unable  to  translate  any  large 
portion  of  it,  and  my  correspondents  in  Yucatan,  though  some  of  them 
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speak  Maya  as  readily  as  Spanish,  find  the  expressions  too  archaic  and 
obscure  to  be  intelligible.  This  particular  song  is  that  of  the  priest 
or  soothsayer  Chilan,  from  whom  the  sacred  book  takes  its  name. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century. 

RECITAL  OF  THE  PRIEST  CHILAN. 

Eat,  eat,  while  there  is  bread, 

Drink,  drink,  while  there  is  water ; 

A day  comes  when  dust  shall  darken  the  air, 

When  a blight  shall  wither  the  land, 

When  a cloud  shall  arise, 

When  a mountain  shall  be  lifted  up, 

When  a strong  man  shall  seize  the  city, 

When  ruin  shall  fall  upon  all  things, 

When  the  tender  leaf  shall  be  destroyed, 

When  eyes  shall  be  closed  in  death, 

When  there  shall  be  three  signs  on  a tree, 

Father,  son  and  grandson  hanging  dead  on  the  same  tree; 
When  the  battle  flag  shall  be  raised, 

And  the  people  scattered  abroad  in  the  forests. 

Such  poems  properly  belong  to  the  mythologic  class.  This  class 
was  fully  represented  in  the  productions  of  the*primitive  bards,  but 
chiefly  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  early  missionaries,  the  specimens 
remaining  are  very  few.  One  of  the  most  charming  is  a little  Peruvian 
song  representing  the  myth  of  the  thunder  storm.  It  is  preserved  by 
Garcilasso  de  la  V ega  and  reads  as  follows  : 

QQUICHUA  SONG  TO  THE  GODDESS  OF  RAIN. 

Beauteous  princess, 

Lo,  thy  brother 
Breaks  thy  vessel 
Now  in  fragments. 

From  the  blow  come 
Thunder,  lightning, 

Strokes  of  lightning. 

And  thou,  goddess, 

Tak’st  the  water, 

With  it  rainest, 

And  the  hail  or 
Snow  dispensest. 
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Viracocha, 

World-constructor, 

World-enlivener, 

To  this  office, 

Thee  created, 

Thee  appointed. 

I could  continue  to  bring  before  you  specimens  of  this  quaint  and 
ancient  lore.  My  garner  is  by  no  means  emptied.  But  probably  I 
have  said  enough  for  my  purpose  and  your  patience.  You  see  that  the 
study  of  the  aboriginal  poetry  of  our  continent  opens  up  an  unexpect- 
edly rich  field  for  investigation.  It  throws  a new  light  not  only  on  the 
folk-songs  of  other  nations  but  on  the  general  history  of  the  growth  of 
the  poetic  faculty.  More  than  this,  it  elevates  our  opinion  of  the  na- 
tions whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  by  the  terms  savage  and  barbarous. 
We  are  taught  that  in  much  which  we  are  inclined  to  claim  as  our  spe- 
cial prerogatives,  they  too  have  an  interest.  In  the  most  precious  pos- 
sessions of  the  race,  in  its  high  ideals,  in  its  noble  devotions,  in  its 
tender  sentiments,  in  its  aspirations  for  the  infinite  and  the  forever 
true,  they  also  have  a share.  They  likewise  partake,  and  in  no  mean 
degree,  of  that  sweetest  heritage  of  the  race,  the  glorious  gift  of  song, 
“ the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine.” 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  President’s  address,  Mr.  Law 
called  attention  to  the  shock  the  doctrine  of  evolution  receives  from 
the  idealistic  conceptions  discovered  among  the  lowest  tribes. 

Mr.  Myer,  the  historiographer,  read  a memoir  of  the  late  Hon.  An- 
thony Walton  White  Evans,  a corresponding  member  of  the  Society. 

February  4TH. 

Mr.  Stewart  Culin  read  by  appointment  a paper  entitled  “ Chinese 
Gambling  Games  in  America.” 

Mr.  Frank  Willing  Leach  stated  that  he  had  recently  visited  the 
Seminole  Indians  in  Florida.  At  his  request,  President  Brinton 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  Florida  Indians : 

“ The  native  population  of  Florida  at  the  discovery,  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  Timucuana  tribe.  They  became  wholly  extinct  in  the  18th 
century,  and  their  lands  were  occupied  by  the  Lower  Creeks,  -whose 
first  irruptions  w^ere  under  Colonel  Moore  in  1705.  The  Seminoles 
were  an  offshoot  of  the  Lower  Creeks.  Their  proper  name  is  Ishti 
seminoli,  ‘separated  men,’  from  the  division  which  took  place  in  the 
tribe  from  their  parental  source.  They  speak  a dialect  of  the  Musko- 


kee  or  Creek  tongue.  At  present  they  number  but  a few  hundred  souls. 
Their  last  war  with  the  whites  was  in  1857,  after  which  most  of  them 
were  transported  to  the  Indian  Territory.” 

March  3D. 

A paper  by  Dr.  Frederick  Horner,  of  Salem,  Va.,  entitled  “What 
remains  of  the  Washington  Library,  January  1st,  1887,”  was  read. 
In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr.  John  R.  Baker  stated  that  he  had 
in  his  collection,  seventy  or  eighty  volumes  from  the  library  of  General 
Washington,  containing  his  autograph  and  book  plate,  and  that  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  books  is  a copy  of  “The  Federalist,” 
with  Washington’s  attribution  of  the  authorship  of  the  articles  in  his 
own  handwriting. 

Mr.  Francis  Jordan  read  a communication  with  reference  to  two 
artificial  shell  heaps  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  explored  by  him  in 
company  with  Mr.  Barber,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 
“ One  of  these  remains  is  on  the  property  of  Sylvester  Mathis,  on 
Flax  Island,  within  the  borough  precincts  of  Tuckerton.  Broken 
shells  cover  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  island,  but  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  the  deposit.  For  many  years  the  place  has  been 
dedicated  to  picnic  parties  and  the  like,  and  all  traces  of  its  aborigi- 
nal character  have  disappeared.  The  other  and  far  more  interesting 
mound  occupies  a sand  spit  on  the  salt  meadows  at  the  mouth  of 
Tuckerton  Creek,  where  it  empties  into  Egg  Harbor  Bay.  It  stands 
out  in  solitary  prominence  above  the  low  level  of  the  surrounding 
meadows,  and  is  visible  for  a great  distance  in  every  direction.  Tri- 
angulations of  the  coast  were  made  from  it  by  the  Coast  Survey.  It 
has  been  known  from  time  immemorial  as  ‘ The  Hummock,’  a well 
recognized  relic  of  the  prehistoric  epoch.  I found  this  deposit  to  be 
one  of  the  best  preserved,  as  well  as  the  largest  single  mound  that  I 
have  so  far  examined,  and  evidently  the  accumulation  of  centuries. 
It  measures  200  feet  in  length  and  60  feet  in  width  and  rises  about 
twelve  feet  above  the  meadows.  There  are  indications  of  its  great  an- 
tiquity. On  its  summit  are  seven  large  red  cedar  trees,  one  of  which 
measures  five  feet  in  circumference.  These  have  grown  since  the  de- 
posit was  abandoned.  It  was  a source  of  disappointment  to  find  that 
others  had  preceded  us  in  the  field  of  research,  but  whether  simply  as 
relic  hunters,  or  bent  upon  scientific  observation,  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. We  were  saved  the  trouble,  however,  of  making  excavations, 
as  our  predecessors  had  cut  down  the  western  slope  to  a depth  of  over 
six  feet,  thus  disclosing  the  composition  of  the  mound,  which  consists 
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of  an  almost  solid  mass  of  clam  and  oyster  shells  intermingled  with 
charcoal.  We  were  unable  to  find  a single  specimen  of  aboriginal 
workmanship,  not  even  so  much  as  a flint  clipping  or  the  smallest 
fragment  of  pottery.” 

Mr.  Lewis  A.  Scott  exhibited  specimens  of  charcoal  from  shell 
mounds  near  Cape  May,  which  he  said  he  had  submitted  to  chemists 
who  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  by  analysis  whether 
they  were  produced  by  the  action  of  fire  or  by  time  and  moisture,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  ashes  alone  determining  this  question.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  members  present,  upon  careful  examination  of  the 
specimens  exhibited,  that  they  had  been  produced  artificially  by  fire. 
Mr.  Scott  stated  that  no  bones  or  other  remains  were  found  in  these 
shell  heaps. 

President  Brinton  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  preserving 
all  bones  discovered  in  shell-heaps  and  similar  deposits,  dwelling  upon 
the  important  deductions  made  by  foreign  archaeologists  from  such 
remains. 

Mr.  Myer,  the  historiographer,  read  a sketch  of  the  life  and  services 
to  science  of  the  late  Col.  Charles  C.  Whittlesey,  a corresponding 
member  of  the  Society. 


April  6th. 

A special  meeting  was  held  this  evening  at  the  Hall  of  the  City 
Institute,  N.  E.  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  By  invi- 
tation of  the  Society,  Mr.  Tatsui  Baba,*  of  Tokio,  delivered  an  address 
entitled  “ The  Arts  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Japan.”  His  lecture  was 
illustrated  with  specimens  of  ancient  Japanese  armor,  weapons,  and 
coins,  and  was  attentively  listened  to  by  a large  audience  composed  of 
members  of  the  Society  and  their  families  and  friends. 

May  4TH. 

Mr.  Isaac  Myer  read  by  appointment  a paper  on  the  “ Mikrokosm 
and  the  Makrokosm.”  Mr.  Myer  also  exhibited  a set  of  ten  beautiful 
bronze  medals  of  the  artists  of  the  Italian  renaissance , from  the  col- 
lection of  Frank  T.  S.  Darley,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 


* Mr.  Tatsui  Baba  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  1st  of  November,  1888.  His  early 
death  cut  short  a career  of  great  promise,  and  was  much  regretted  by  his  many 
friends.  His  valuable  collection  of  Japanese  armor  and  weapons  became  the  property 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  in  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  where  they  form 
part  of  the  permanent  collection. 
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A gift  of  52  copper  and  base  coins,  consisting  of  pieces  of  the  East 
India  Companies  and  foreign  coins  current  in  India,  was  received 
from  Captain  Richard  C.  Temple. 

October  5TH. 

The  first  meeting  at  the  new  Hall  of  the  Society,  N.  W.  corner  of 
Eighteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  was  held  this  evening,  when  two  pa- 
pers by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp,  of  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. , were  read. 
The  first  paper  was  illustrated  with  the  sketches  reproduced  in  Plates  I, 
II,  and  III,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

NOTES  ON  EARLY  MEDALS,  RINGS,  ETC., 

found  in  Onondaga  and  Cayuga  Counties,  N.  Y.,  from  manuscript 
volumes  of  Onondaga  Antiquities  compiled  by  the  author. 

My  three  large  volumes  of  notes  on  Onondaga  Antiquities  comprise 
about  4,500  drawings  of  relics,  made  by  me  from  the  articles  them- 
selves, of  which  the  larger  part  are  of  prehistoric  age.  Occasionally, 
however,  I have  drawn  objects  used  by  the  Indians,  but  of  European 
manufacture ; while  a few  were  made  by  the  Indians  at  a late  day. 
Most  of  the  relics  of  the  true  Onondagas  are  recent,  and  European  ar- 
ticles have  been  plentiful  upon  their  several  town-sites  of  the  17th  and  • 
1 8th  centuries.  It  seems  certain  that  few  beads  or  ornaments  of  shell 
have  been  found  on  prehistoric  sites  in  all  this  large  country,  while 
many,  elaborate  and  beautiful,  occur  on  the  sites  subsequent  to  1650. 

I have  figured  only  two  shell  beads  from  a site  earlier  than  1600.  The 
early  inhabitants  had  no  wampum,  and  aside  from  fresh-water  clams  I 
have  rarely  met  with  fresh-water  shells  on  any  sites  and  never  any  that 
were  worked.  One  Unio  bead  has  been  found. 

The  early  Jesuit  missionaries  introduced  their  medals  and  ornaments 
into  Onondaga  after  1650,  and  a few  have  been  found  referable  to  the 
English  and  Dutch.  Many  ornaments  were  made  on  the  spot,  out 
of  sheet  copper  or  silver,  and  some  out  of  copper  wire.  Shreds  of 
sheet  copper  are  found  on  recent  sites,  with  the  pendants  and  arrows 
which  were  cut  from  them.  As  blacksmiths  were  furnished  to  them 
both  by  the  English  and  French,  it  is  probable  that  many  iron  articles 
were  also  made  here.  I have  figured  a leathern  belt  having  lines  of 
copper  tubes  inserted,  much  like  that  with  “The  Skeleton  in  Armor  ” 
at  hall  River,  and  the  recent  copper  arrows  are  precisely  like  those 
from  there. 

Silver  brooches,  etc.,  were  made  by  the  Onondagas  not  long  since, 
but  they  are  fast  becoming  rare.  I have  figured  a number,  and  have 
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twenty-four  good  specimens  of  my  own.  I have  also  been  able  to 
obtain  a little  of  their  wampum,  arranged  for  council  use,  and  some 
other  articles. 

Apparently  the  Onondagas  were  driven  out  of  their  original  seats  in 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  late  in  the  16th  century,  perhaps  a little  after 
the  Mohawks  left  Montreal.  Our  first  historic  knowledge  of  them  is 
from  Champlain’s  invasion  of  their  country  in  1615.  If  the  reputed  site 
be  accepted,  in  the  town  of  Fenner,  Madison  County,  they  were  then 
fifteen  miles  east  of  where  they  dwelt  in  1650.  The  proposed  site  is 
not  free  from  difficulties,  but  is  the  only  probable  one  that  has  been 
suggested,  and  is  generally  accepted.  In  this  case,  finding  they 
were  not  here  secure  from  their  enemies,  they  next  established  them- 
selves on  the  west  line  of  Madison  County,  near  Cazenovia,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  in  Onondaga  County.  That  is,  they  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Limestone  Creek  Valley,  where  all  their  successive  villages 
were  until  after  1680.  They  soon  established  villages  actually  in  Onon- 
daga County,  five  and  six  miles  farther  south,  and  still  more  removed 
from  their  foes.  Their  supposed  removal  after  the  invasion  of  1615  had 
been  about  ten  miles  southwest.  This  carried  them  eventually  as  much 
as  eighteen  miles  from  their  first  settlement  in  Central  New  York.  Then 
they  worked  northward  again  down  the  valley,  being  about  ten  miles 
north  of  their  most  southerly  outpost  not  far  from  1640.  Their  removal 
made  the  march  against  the  Hurons,  now  on  the  defensive,  so  much 
shorter.  The  success  of  their  war  and  the  swelling  of  their  numbers 
by  the  captives,  made  the  site  of  this  town  too  small,  and  they  re- 
moved to  Indian  Hill  in  Pompey  after  the  close  of  the  Huron  war. 
Here  they  had  ample  room,  and,  as  they  now  had  no  powerful  enemy, 
they  did  not  fortify  this  town.  Father  Le  Moyne  visited  them  here  in 
1654  and  was  followed  by  other  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  on  this  and 
the  neighboring  sites  of  this  valley  the  European  relics  have  been 
most  abundantly  found.  Perhaps  thirty  years  later  they  removed  five 
miles  west  into  the  valley  of  the  Butternut  Creek,  where  their  town 
was  burned  in  1696,  at  Frontenac’s  invasion.  The  missionaries  con- 
tinued their  operations  here,  and  the  spot  has  furnished  many  interest- 
ing relics.  During  part  of  the  Onondaga  residence  on  this  spot,  they 
had  a fishing  village  at  Onondaga  Lake,  called  Kaneenda , where  some 
French  relics  have  been  found. 

A few  years  later,  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  the  Ononda- 
gas removed  five  miles  farther  west,  into  the  Onondaga  Valley,  where 
they  still  remain,  though  not  on  the  sites  of  their  first  settlements 
there.  They  are  now  some  miles  south  of  these.  Here  they  were 
more  completely  under  English  influence.  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  built 
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them  a fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  a mile  south  of  the  present 
village  of  Onondaga  Valley;  the  French  came  no  more,  and  thus 
there  are  found  there  no  crucifixes  and  French  medals. 

In  the  following  notes,  I indicate  in  parenthesis  the  volume  and 
number  of  the  several  figures  as  found  in  my  Onondaga  antiquities : 

Plate  I,  Fig.  i. — Bronze  medal  from  Kaneenda,  Onondaga  Lake 
(ii,  438).  Belongs  to  Major  T.  H.  Poole,  of  Syracuse.  On  one  side 
a monk  at  half  length,  bearing  a banner  with  I.  Ft.  S.  upon  it.  In- 
scription, S.  10  ANNE  S.  CAPISTR.*  Reverse,  a monk  at  half 
length  with  head  thrown  back,  and  a chalice,  surmounted  by  a small 
head,  before  him.  Inscription,  SPAS  (chalice  in  border)  CHALIS 
B ON.f 

Fig.  2. — Oval  copper  or  bronze  medal  (ii,  490).  Found  near  Sen- 
eca River,  at  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.  It  is  very  thin  and  has  the  usual 
loop.  On  one  side  is  a border  of  fifteen  stars.  In  the  centre  is  a cross 
resting  on  a bar  across  the  letter  M.  Below  are  a flaming  heart  and 
one  pierced  with  a sword.  Reverse,  a graceful  female  in  the  centre 
with  a halo  around  her  head,  and  drooping  palm  branches  in  each 
hand.  She  seems  to  be  treading  on  a serpent.  The  inscription  is  in 
a double  line  about  the  edge,  and  is  in  German.  As  nearly  as  can  be 
made  out  it  is  as  follows  : — On  the  outside,  the  first  part  being  indis- 
tinct: GEHE  FA  GEN NDE  EMPFANGEN.  BITT.  FUR. 

UNS. 

Inside:—  D:  W:  ZU : D:  UNSRE : ZU : FURCHT.  NEH- 
MEN.(?) 

I was  inclined  to  ascribe  this  to  the  Moravians,  as  another  medal 
which  I shall  mention  is  so  ascribed,  and  the  inscription  is  more  like 
their  selection  than  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  I have  compared  it, 
however,  with  a small  silver  medal  found  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  which 
has  upon  one  side  the  hearts,  the  cross,  and  letter,  and  twelve  stars, 
and  upon  the  other  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  in  this ; but  the 
double  line  of  the  inscription  is  in  English  and  reads  : 

“ O Mary,  conceived  without  sin,” 

“ Pray  for  us  who  have  recourse  to  you.” 

Fig.  3. — Silver  medal  found  near  Eagle  Village,  Manlius,  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.  (ii,  1222).  It  is  English  ; the  French  spelling  of  Onon- 
daga being  different.  On  one  face  is  a city  with  the  name,  “ Mon- 
treal,” above  it.  A cartouch  under  the  picture  has  the  initials  D.  G. 
F.  On  the  reverse  the  surface  was  made  perfectly  plain,  and  across 


* Doubtless  for  S.  Johannes  Capistranus. — Ed. 
f For  S.  Paschalis  Boiron. — Ed. 
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the  centre  the  word  “ ONONDAGOS  ” is  engraved.  I think  it  was  is- 
sued by  Col.  Daniel  Claus  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  then 
Indian  Agent  at  Montreal,  and  while  Sir  William  Johnson  gave  the 
modern  spelling  to  Onondaga,  Claus  always  spelled  it  with  an  o ; as  in 
March,  1777,  and  in  a Conference  in  April,  1759.  The  name  is  thus 
spelled  in  Haldimand’s  Conference  at  Quebec,  August,  1779. 

Divided  by  the  loop  above  is  the  name  of  the  Indian  who  wore  it, 
in  script:  Caneiya.  J.  V.  H.  Clark  describes  the  word  as  “ Canecya, 
Onondagoes,”  and  the  cartouch  “ D.  C.  F.,”  both  these  being  mis- 
takes. It  has  no  date,  but  he  says  (Hist,  of  Onondaga,  ii,  p.  274)  : 
“ This  must  be  at  least  older  than  the  Revolution.”  For  reasons  given 
I differ  with  him.  It  is  in  good  preservation. 

Fig.  4. — Silver  Indian  medal  of  George  the  Second’s  time  (ii,  1241). 
This  belonged  to  Mr.  John  Jones,  a farmer  near  Baldwinsville,  now 
dead.  It  was  taken  from  the  body  of  an  Indian  chief — the  story  is 
somewhat  confused — and  came  down  to  Mr.  Jones  as  an  heirloom. 
Although  it  has  been  roughly  handled  it  is  in  fine  preservation,  partly 
because  the  rim  and  some  other  parts  are  in  quite  high  relief.  On  one 
side  is  the  English  coat  of  arms,  etc.  On  the  other  a head  of  George 
II,  well  executed,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  “Georgius,  II.  D : G: 
MAG:  BRI:  FRA:  ET : H : REX.  F.  D.”  There  is  no  date,  but 
it  would  be  between  1727  and  1760.  Queen  Anne  seems  to  have  first 
given  medals  to  the  Indians. 

Plate  II,  Fig.  1. — Polychrome  bead  from  Pompey  ; 17th  century 
(iii,  504).  After  1650,  and  perhaps  a little  before,  shell,  porcelain, 
and  glass  beads  became  abundant  among  the  Onondagas,  and  are  fre- 
quent on  the  sites  in  Pompey.  They  are  in  many  forms.  The  true 
wampum  is  the  most  common  of  the  shell  beads,  but  long  cylindrical 
and  discoidal  beads  are  met  with.  Ornaments  of  shell  and  bone  also 
became  abundant,  and  about  the  same  time  catlinite  ornaments  were 
introduced,  but  later  than  the  others.  Porcelain  beads  were  usually 
about  the  size  and  form  of  a pea.  The  figure  is  of  a glass  bead  of  the 
largest  size.  Some  were  very  long  and  slender  and  might  be  striped 
or  not.  This  one  is  red,  white,  and  blue. 

Fig.  2. — Polychrome  bead  (iii,  506).  A more  frequent  size.  Red, 
white,  and  blue.  They  are  sometimes  black  with  yellow  dots.  Others 
are  green,  cut  in  large  facets.  Great  quantities  have  been  gathered, 
but  few  are  found  now. 

Fig.  3. — Bronze  ring  from  Indian  Hill,  site  of  1654  et  seq.  (iii,  708). 
This  had  a head  and  key  as  a signet.  A great  many  of  these  rings  have 
been  found,  often  in  graves. 
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Fig.  4. — A copper  coin,  perforated  for  suspension.  Indian  Hill, 
Pompey  (iii,  705).  On  one  side  is  “ Liard  de  France.”  On  the  other 
a head  of  Louis . 

Fig.  5. — Copper  coin  perforated  for  suspension.  Same  place  (iii, 
705).  Too  much  worn  to  make  out  design. 

Fig.  6. — Ring  of  fine  bronze,  of  a golden  hue  (iii,  730).  The  sig- 
net is  the  Chi  Rho , the  Greek  monogram  for  the  name  of  Christ. 
From  Indian  Castle,  Pompey,  1 ^ miles  S.  W.  of  Indian  Hill,  where 
there  was  a large  burying  ground,  apparently  mostly  Christian.  I 
might  have  figured  many  rings  which  I saw  there. 

Fig.  7. — A shell  finger-ring  (iii,  850).  From  Scipio,  Cayuga  County, 
N.  Y.  A fine,  but  recent  article.  Articles  of  shell  and  bone  are  fre- 
quent there. 

Fig.  8. — Bronze  finger-ring  from  Cayuga  County  (iii,  860).  Mr.  W. 
W.  Adams,  of  Mapleton,  Cayuga  County,  has  quite  a number  of  these. 

Fig.  9. — A small  silver  shield  from  Pompey  Hill  (iii,  928).  No 
inscription,  but  seems  to  be  U.  S.  eagle  and  stars.  Found  with  Indian 
relics. 

Fig.  10. — Bronze  cross.  Site  of  1696  (iii,  931). 

Fig.  11. — •Figure  of  Virgin  Mary  (iii,  930). 

Fig.  12. — Bronze  double  cross.  Site  of  1696,  one  mile  south  of 
Jamesville,  on  Lot  3,  Lafayette  (iii,  929).  Corroded,  and  figures  in- 
distinct. 

Plate  III,  Fig.  1. — Twisted  glass  bead;  brownish  red.  From  a 
grave  in  Fleming,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  1887  (iii,  1416). 

Fig.  2. — Brass  or  bronze  bell,  Fleming.  These  are  also  found  in 
Pompey,  Onondaga  County  (iii,  1438). 

Fig.  3. — Bronze  ring.  Scipioville,  Cayuga  County  (iii,  1460). 

Fig.  4. — Brass  crucifix.  Same  place  (iii,  1463). 

Fig.  5. — Bronze  medal  (iii,  1461).  Francis  Xavier.  Same  place. 
There  were  many  from  this  site,  but  I outlined  but  a few,  and  took  but 
slight  descriptions. 

Fig.  6. — Bronze  medal.  Same  place  (iii,  1461). 

p'jg.  y. < ( <<  ((  ((  ( l 

big.  8. — “ “ “ “ (iii,  1464). 

Fig.  9. — Flat  silver  cross.  From  site  called  East  Cayuga  in  Sulli- 
van’s campaign  (iii,  1398).  This  is  cut  out  of  flattened  silver,  much 
as  the  brooches  were  made,  but  has  not  the  ornamental  work  bestowed 
on  them.  I think  this  Indian  work. 

Fig.  10. — Silver  seal  (iii,  1403).  This  seems  English.  East  Cayuga. 
A dolphin  handle.  The  signet,  two  arrows  crossed,  and  the  letters  K.  M. 
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Fig.  ii. — Medal  of  St.  Francis.  One  out  of  many  fine  brass  medals 
from  Scipioville,  “St.  Francis  ora  p.”  (iii,  1458). 

Fig.  12. — This  and  the  next  two  figures  are  from  Clark’s  History  of 
Onondaga,  all  from  the  site  of  1696.  On  one  side  of  the  crucifix  is 
Christ,  on  the  other  the  Virgin  Mary.  Brass. 

Fig.  13. — This  medal  is  of  brass  an  inch  long,  with  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  and  the  words  “ St.  Agatha,  ora  p.” 

Fig.  14. — Described  as  a silver  medal  half  an  inch  long.  A woman’s 
figure,  and  the  words  “St.  Lucia,  ora  p.  n.” 

In  Clark’s  History  of  Onondaga  there  are  descriptions  of  some 
medals.  From  Indian  Hill  was  a brass  medal  without  date.  On  one 
side  was  a figure  of  Louis  XIV,  King  of  France  and  Navarre.  On  the 
reverse,  “a  field,  with  three  flowers  de  luce,  supporting  a royal  crown, 
surrounded  by  the  name  of  Naif  Lanfar  & Co.  About  the  size  of  a 
Spanish  pistareen.  On  this  spot  the  copper  coins  were  French,  though 
so  much  corroded  that  the  marks  and  dates  could  not  be  deciphered.” 
Under  date  of  1849,  “a  curious  brass  image  was  recently  found  there, 
probably  a part  of  some  Romish  priest’s  collection.” 

At  “the  castle,”  a mile  S.  W.  of  Indian  Hill,  ornaments  seem 
rather  more  abundant.  A brass  medal  was  found  there,  a horseman 
on  one  side,  “ and  on  the  other,  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  with  a crest 
or  coat  of  arms;  the  date  was  obliterated.”  This  would  indicate  that 
some  remained  on  this  site  after  the  main  body  moved  to  Butternut 
Creek. 

Brass  nose  jewels,  bearing  the  inscription,  “ Roi  de  France  et  Dieu,” 
and  crescent-shaped,  are  said,  by  Clark,  to  have  been  found  in  Pompey, 
but  I have  met  with  none.  Some  perforated  plates  of  brass,  which  I 
have  seen,  may  have  been  used  for  such  purposes,  but  are  more  likely 
to  have  been  employed  otherwise. 

From  Clark  I quote  the  following  : “A  valuable  cross  of  gold  was 

several  years  ago  found  in  the  west  part  of  Pompey,  and  was  sold  for 
thirty  dollars.  The  significant  ‘ I.  H.  S.’  was  upon  it.  Numbers  of 
crucifixes  and  crosses  have  been  found.  Brass  crosses  are  frequently 
found  with  these  letters,  and  the  initials  of  the  Latin  title  put  upon  the 
cross  at  the  crucifixion,  ‘ I.  N.  R.  I.,’  and  so  are  medals  of  the  same 
metal.  One  was  recently  found  on  the  farm  of  David  Hinsdale,  about 
the  size  of  a shilling  piece.  The  figure  of  a Roman  pontiff,  in  a stand- 
ing position,  in  his  hands  a crosier,  surrounded  with  this  inscription  : 

‘ B.  virg.  sin  P . origi.  con.,'  which  we  have  ventured  to  write  out,  ‘ Beata 
virgo  sine  Peccato  originali  concepta ,’  or  as  we  might  say  in  English, 

‘ The  Blessed  Virgin  conceived  without  original  sin.’  On  the  other 
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side  was  a representation  of  a serpent,  and  two  nearly  naked  figures, 
looking  intently  upon  it.  . . . It  is  oval  in  shape,  and  bored  that 
it  might  be  suspended  from  the  neck.” 

A silver  medal  was  found  near  the  site  of  1696,  in  1840.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  a silver  dollar,  and  nearly  as  thick.  On  one  side  is 
an  angel  on  the  wing,  distant  mountains  and  an  Indian  village.  In  the 
foreground  are  Europeans,  as  pilgrims  and  priests,  decreasing  till  lost  in 
distance,  with  their  animals  and  carriages.  On  the  right  are  a cottage, 
warehouse,  and  grain.  The  surrounding  inscription  is  in  German  : 
“ GEHE  AUS  DEINEM  VATTER  LAND,  1 b.  M.,  XII.,  V.  1,”  and 
at  the  bottom  across,  “ Lasst  Hier  Diegvter.”  On  the  opposite  face  is 
the  sun  shining  upon  a civilized  town,  domestic  animals,  farmers,  and 
mechanics.  Nearer  are  groups  of  Europeans,  and  on  the  right  is  an  open 
church,  from  the  door  of  which  an  old  man  extends  welcoming  hands. 
The  surrounding  inscription  is  “ UND  DV  SOLLT  EIN  SEEGEN 
SEYN,  1 b.  Mos.,  XII.,  V.  2.,”  and  at  the  bottom,  “ GOTT  GIBT 
SIE  WIEDER.”  Clark  gives  a little  fuller  account,  and  adds,  “ The 
interpretation  of  the  first  side  is — Get  thee  out  from  thy  country  and 
friends,  thou  shalt  surely  be  a blessing.  On  the  reverse  side,  which 
should  be  read  in  connection — Leaving  thy  goods  behind  thee,  God 
will  restore  them  to  thee  again.”  Chapter  and  verse  are  given. 

Clark  thought  this  “goes  positively  to  establish  a hitherto  doubtful 
point,  to  wit,  the  early  establishment  of  missionaries  by  the  Dutch 
among  the  Onondagas.”  He  queries,  “ May  not  this  medal  be  a relic 
of  the  Zeisberger  mission  of  1750?” 

A little  south  of  the  old  fort  on  Butternut  Creek,  many  relics  have 
been  found.  Clark  says,  “ Brass  crosses  have  frequently  been  plowed 
up,  and  some  of  the  most  perfect  and  highest  finished  ones  have,  over 
the  head  of  the  Saviour,  the  letters  I.  N.  R.  I.  Most  of  the  crosses 
found  in  other  places  have  the  letters  I.  H.  S.” 

I may  add  that  in  the  summer  of  1887  forty-four  French  coins  were 
found  on  a Cayuga  site.  They  were  of  1656.  I did  not  learn  whe- 
ther they  were  all  alike. 

Mr.  Beauchamp’s  other  paper  was  as  follows: 

MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  ONONDAGAS. 

There  are  prehistoric  sites  and  forts  in  the  country  north  and  north- 
west of  Onondaga  Lake,  but  they  are  of  a different  character  in  form 
and  relics  from  those  of  the  known  Onondagas,  the  nearest  corres- 
ponding sites  being  in  Jefferson  County  to  the  northeast,  on  the  St. 
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Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario.  The  intervening  country  presents  no 
sites  of  importance.  Hence  I have  thought  that  the  Onondagas,  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins  after  the  Mohawks  were 
driven  from  Montreal,  left  Jefferson  County  not  far  from  A.  D.  1600, 
and  settled  at  the  site  of  1615  in  Madison  County.  There  are  some 
objections  to  this  site,  but  as  yet  it  is  the  only  probable  one  known.* 
This  hilly  region  gave  them  their  proper  title  of  Onondagas,  or  “ People 
of  the  Hill.”  They  never  abandoned  the  hills. 


1620. — I give  migrations  in  round  numbers  and  approximately.  The 
next  fort  was  ten  or  twelve  miles  southwest,  in  the  valley  of  Limestone 
Creek,  and  now  seems  the  original  settlement. 

1630. — -Two  forts,  five  or  six  miles  southwesterly,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  whole  valley.  European  relics  are  abundant  there. 

1640. — A fort  ten  miles  north  of  these.  Certainly  the  succeeding 

* Mr.  Beauchamp  writes  under  date  of  October  II,  1889:  “There  are  strong 

reasons  for  considering  this  an  Oneida  instead  of  an  Onondaga  village,  in  which  case 
the  fort  west  of  Cazenovia  Lake  would  be  the  oldest  village  known  of  the  true 
Onondagas.” 
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site,  but  a small  fort  half  way  between,  may  have  been  occupied  in 
both  periods. 

1650. — The  large  site  on  Indian  Hill,  with  a small  village  on  the 
west. 

1680. — They  left  this  valley  and  went  to  the  east  side  of  Butternut 
Creek,  where  their  fort  was  burned  in  1696. 

1720. — They  left  this  valley  and  went  to  the  west  side  of  Onondaga 
Creek,  where  traces  of  the  fort  built  for  them  in  1756  by  Sir  Wm. 
Johnson  still  remain. 

1790. — At  various  times  after  the  Revolution  their  reservation  was 
contracted  and  they  now  live  in  Onondaga  Valley,  eight  miles  south 
of  Syracuse  and  mostly  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek. 

The  idea  that  the  council  fire  of  the  Six  Nations  had  burned  in  this 
valley  for  ages  is  baseless,  although  the  Indians  there  now  have  no 
stories  of  any  residence  outside  of  it.  I cannot  think  the  league  was 
formed  on  Onondaga  Lake,  unless  this  was  in  the  17th  century. 
Before  that  they  lived  far  away  from  this  lake,  and  other  spots  were 
much  more  central.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  they  knew  so  little  of  this 
lake  when  Le  Moyne  visited  them  in  1654,  as  to  think  the  salt  springs 
poisonous.  The  early  traditions  made  the  league  much  more  recent 
than  the  later  ones  of  this  generation,  and  archseological  evidence  favors 
the  former. 


Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Vola- 
pilk  in  which  he  criticised  the  language  as  being,  in  his  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  he  had  ever  examined,  the  phonology  being  particu- 
larly difficult  and  the  grammar  confused. 

November  3D. 

Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  read  a paper  entitled  “ Numismatic  Escha- 
tology,” and  a communication  on  the  new  silver  coinage  of  the  Congo 
Free  State. 

Mr.  Culin  read  the  following  paper,  entitled 

“ The  I Hing  or  ‘ Patriotic  Rising,’  A Secret  Society  among  the 
Chinese  in  America.” 

Many  secret  associations  have  existed  among  the  Chinese  people 
and  played  an  important  part  in  the  political  history  of  China. 
Directly  traceable  to  the  system  of  clans,  they  have  assumed  both  a 
political  and  religious  character,  and  during  the  present  dynasty  have 
been  the  means  through  which  the  popular  spirit  has  asserted  itself 
against  the  domination  of  the  Manchus,  and  been  the  source  of  con- 
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stant  and  serious  apprehension  to  the  government.  Twice  during  the 
present  century  their  efforts  have  culminated  in  open  rebellions  which 
have  only  been  subdued  after  protracted  wars,  accompanied  with  much 
desolation  and  bloodshed. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  existing  societies,  with  which  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  others  are  affiliated,  is  mentioned  in  Section  CLXII  of 
the  code  of  the  present  dynasty,  for  the  purpose  of  interdicting  it  as 
the  Pih-lien  kiao,  or  “ Water-lily  Sect.”  Since  then  its  name  is  said 
to  have  been  changed  to  the  Tien-ti  hwui,  or  San-hoh  hwui — i.  <?., 
“Triad  Society,”  though  both  names  are  said  to  exist — the  former  in 
the  northern,  and  the  latter  in  the  maritime  provinces  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago.* 

According  to  Dr.  Williams  little  news  has  transpired  concerning 
these  seditious  organizations  in  China  since  the  suppression  of  the 
Tai-ping  rebellion  in  i868,f  but  I am  credibly  informed  by  an 
American  who  has  recently  travelled  much  in  the  interior  as  a photog- 
rapher and  been  brought  intimately  in  contact  with  the  people,  that 
the  revolutionary  society  flourishes  and  its  membership,  constantly  in- 
creasing, embraces  all  classes,  from  officers  holding  the  highest  posi- 
tions under  the  government  down  to  the  poorest  peasants.  The 
utmost  secrecy  is  observed,  but  its  influence  is  felt  in  the  councils  of 
the  state,  and  it  is  even  intimated  that  the  settlement  of  the  recent 
war  troubles  with  France  was  much  complicated  by  the  indifference 
or  design  of  officials  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  movement.^ 

In  the  colonies  which  the  thrift  and  enterprise  of  the  Chinese  of  the 
southern  provinces  have  established  in  Siam,  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  the 
Archipelago  there  is  no  occasion  for  secrecy  or  concealment.  Their 
oath-bound  societies  flourish  unmolested,  have  their  public  meeting- 
places  and  processions,  and  virtually  dominate  and  control  the  entire 
Chinese  population. 

There  exists  an  off-shoot  of  the  great  national  society  among  the 
Chinese  in  America.  It  is  popularly  known  as  the  I king,  or  “ Patri- 
otic Rising,”  and  embraces  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  Chinese  in  the 
country. 

It  was  instituted  in  San  Francisco  between  1850  and  i860,  during 
the  time  of  the  Tai-ping  rebellion,  when  many  of  the  emigrants 


* S.  Wells  Williams,  The  Middle  Kingdom , New  York,  1883,  Vol.  I,  p.  493. 
t Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  267. 

f The  Chinese  here  identify  the  Black  Flags  as  members  of  the  I hing  and  say  that 
their  leader,  Lau  /,  whose  picture  is  sold  in  their  shops,  came  originally  from  a place 
called  Pat  P'ai  in  Kwangsi,  where  the  brotherhood  is  said  to  have  a stronghold. 
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were  refugees  from  the  outbreak  which  then  occurred  in  the  southern 
provinces.  At  present  there  are  branches  of  the  original  society  in 
most  of  the  American  cities  in  which  there  are  Chinese  colonies. 
These  are  known  by  different  names,  but  are  united  in  policy  and 
object,  and  are  in  constant  communication  with  each  other. 

The  order  in  San  Francisco  and  throughout  the  State  of  California 
is  called  the  Chi  Kung  T'ong.  It  has  a hall  on  Sacramento  Street  in 
San  Francisco.  In  addition  to  the  principal  assembly,  there  are  said 
to  be  several  subsidary  ones,  known  by  different  names — such  as  the 
Hip  I T'ong  in  San  Francisco.  To  these  lesser  companies,  which  are 
said  to  have  for  an  object  the  protection  of  gambling-houses  and  the 
care  and  surveillance  of  those  unfortunate  women  who  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  female  emigrants  from  China,  many  offences 
against  the  law  are  attributed.  They  are  popularly  regarded  as  bands 
of  outlaws  ready  and  willing  to  commit  any  crime  which  the  policy  of 
their  leaders  may  dictate.  In  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  the  society  is 
called  the  Hung  Shun  Tong.  Here,  too,  numerous  crimes  are  at- 
tributed to  the  emissaries  of  the  dreaded  / king. 

In  Newr  York  city,  the  centre  of  a Chinese  population  numbering 
between  5,000  and  6,000  souls,  the  order  is  known  as  the  Liin  I Tong, 
and  has  a hall  at  No.  18  Mott  Street.  Such  halls  serve  as  club-rooms 
for  members  and  are  resorted  to  by  visiting  members  from  other  cities, 
lists  being  kept  of  the  names  of  the  brotherhood  throughout  the 
country. 

In  Philadelphia  the  society  flourishes,  but  as  yet  has  no  permanent 
hall  for  its  meetings.  The  company  or  guild  calls  itself  the  Hung  Shun 
Tong,  as  in  Chicago,  and  its  assemblies  for  the  admission  of  new 
members,  which  occur  at  frequent  intervals,  are  held  in  a room  hired 
for  the  occasion.*  Here  the  writer  has  had  some  opportunities  for 
studying  the  order,  and  the  following  account  is  based  in  part  upon 
personal  observation. 

Chinese  society  in  Philadelphia  appears  to  be  sharply  divided  into 
two  classes : the  I Jung  and  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  order. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  Chinese  in  America  come  exclusively 
from  the  province  of  Kwantung,  seven  or  eight  districts  of  which 
furnish  almost  the  entire  number.  Nanhai,  Pvv’anyu,  and  Shunteh, 
called  together  the  Sam  Yup,  or  “Three  Towns”  (or  districts),  and 
Sinhwui,  Sinning,  Kaiping,  and  Nganping,  known  as  the  Sz'  Yup, 


* The  Philadelphia  lodge  has  since  taken  the  name  of  the  Sun  I T'ong,  and  has  a 
handsomely  furnished  hall  in  the  second-story  of  a house  on  Race  Street. 
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or  “ Four  Towns,”  the  people  from  each  of  which  show  distinctive 
peculiarities  in  speech  and  customs.  Those  of  the  Sam  Yup,  coming 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Canton,  are  superior  in  education  and 
intelligence  to  the  people  of  the  Sz'  Yup , districts  poorer  and  less 
fertile  than  those  nearer  to  the  Provincial  Capital.  It  is  among  the 
latter  class,  who  largely  outnumber  the  others,  that  the  order  of  the 
I king  is  recruited.  A simple-minded  people,  usually  from  remote 
agricultural  districts,  they  have  passed  their  early  life  in  extreme 
ignorance  and  poverty.  When  they  come  to  America  they  are  not 
unwilling  to  join  a powerful  society  of  their  countrymen,  through 
which  they  are  promised  protection  against  the  oppression  of  their 
own  people  and  the  terrors  of  a foreign  land.  Little  thought 
of  sedition  or  opposition  to  Tartar  dominion  fills  the  mind  of 
the  average  emigrant ; he  is  only  anxious  to  obtain  the  small  sum  of 
money  regarded  by  him  as  a fortune,  and  return  home  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  life  peacefully  with  his  children  around  him. 

The  I king  professes  to  such  new  arrivals  and  to  the  world  at  large 
to  be  a beneficial  society.  All  members  are  brothers,  relieving  each 
other  in  distress  and  aiding  each  other  in  business  and  every  laudable 
enterprise.  If  a member  is  ill,  the  society  will  help  him  ; if  travelling, 
he  has  only  to  call  upon  his  brother,  who  will  entertain  him  free  of 
charge ; if  in  trouble  before  the  law,  brother  members  must  bear  false 
witness,  if  necessary,  to  clear  him.  Means  of  revenge,  dear  to  the 
Chinese  heart  for  real  or  fancied  injuries,  may  in  some  cases  be  not 
the  least  of  its  attractions. 

Sunday,  a holiday  with  the  Chinese  in  America,  is  selected  as  the  day 
for  the  assemblies  of  the  brotherhood.  None  but  members  and  candi- 
dates for  admission  are  permitted  to  enter  the  meeting-room,  where  much 
ceremony  is  observed.  The  chief  or  head  man  is  said  to  sit  behind  a 
table  with  a secretary  who  records  his  decrees,  while  ranged  around 
are  his  lieutenants  and  the  officers  of  the  fraternity.  These  formalities 
are  said  to  simulate  those  of  a petty  Chinese  court  of  one  of  the  earlier 
dynasties.  It  is  before  this  tribunal  aggrieved  members  lay  their 
claims  for  redress.  The  constant  quarrels  arising  over  the  gambling- 
tables,  the  family  fights  and  feuds  carried  down  for  generations  at 
home  are  here  revived,  not  always  for  peaceful  settlement,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  but  for  revenge,  sometimes  even  to  the  death.  Those  who 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  order  are  often  made  to  feel  its  power,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  cases  have  occurred  where  the  fear  of 
the  American  law  was  not  sufficient  to  deter  the  agents  intrusted  with 
its  supreme  commands  from  even  murdering  their  offending  country- 
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men.  The  initiation  of  new  members  is  said  to  be  conducted  with 
much  solemnity.  The  candidates,  dressed  in  long  new  cotton  robes, 
instead  of  the  usual  short  Tartar  tunic,  are  required  to  answer  a series 
of  questions  according  to  a prescribed  ritual.  “ Have  you  a father?” 
asks  the  catechist.  “No!”  the  novice  must  reply.  “Have  you 
sisters?”  “No!”  “Brothers?”  “ Only  my  brothers  the  Patriots.  ” 
Every  social  relation  must  be  forsworn  and  eternal  fealty  pledged 
to  the  brotherhood  before  an  altar  on  which  is  some  burning 
incense  and  a drawn  sword,  the  latter  indicative  of  the  fate 
awaiting  him  should  he  break  his  oaths.  The  new  member  now. 
receives  a book,  a bulky  Chinese  volume  in  which  are  contained  in- 
structions for  secretly  making  himself  known  to  fellow-members  and 
a vocabulary  of  the  secret  language,  by  means  of  which  he  can  carry 
on  conversations  quite  unintelligible  to  the  outside  Chinese  world. 
Immemorial  custom  among  the  Chinese  has  prescribed  the  exact, 
manner  in  which  they  perform  almost  every  action  of  their  lives,  the 
slightest  variations  from  traditional  usage,  whether  in  eating,  drinking, 
smoking,  or  manner  of  wearing  their  dress  would  be  noticeable,  and 
such  slight  variations  are  made  to  serve  as  fraternal  signals  among  the 
I king.  Lifting  the  cup  with  the  thumb  and  two  fingers,  or  shaking 
it  thrice  over  the  bowl  when  drinking  are  among  the  many  methods 
employed.  To  advance  one  foot  within  the  doorway  of  a house, 
leaving  the  other  without  and  place  an  umbrella  on  the  sill  is  a signal 
for  assistance  given  by  a fugitive  from  the  officers  of  the  law. 

The  secret  language  or  slang  is  formed  by  substituting  one  Chinese 
word  or  phrase  for  another  in  a manner  laid  down  in  the  vocabulary. 

The  following  words  have  been  related  to  • me  by  non-members  of 
the  society,  many  of  whom  are  more  or  less  familiar  from  hearsay  with 
its  history  and  ritual : 

kang  ska,  to  plough  sand  ; 
mo  kwa,  hairy  squash  ; ^ 

pak  kwa , white  cucumber  ; - 

tung  kwa , pumpkin  ; ) 

kam  kwa , yellow  pumpkin  ; 
chung  fang, 
kd  wo, 
hung  shun, 

kan,  a slip  of  bamboo  ; 
ling, 

kwa  tsz' , melon  seeds  ; 


for  sink  fan,  to  eat  rice. 

“ ch'iyuk,  pork. 

“ shut  chit,  roasted  pork. 
“ fan  shii,  sweet  potatoes. 
“ tsau,  wine. 

“ yau , oil. 

“ fdi  tsz' , chopsticks. 

“ un,  bowl. 

“ pak  ngan,  silver  money. 
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ch'iin  sam,  pierced  in  middle ; for  ts'  in,  cash. 
tsau  sha,  crape;  “ tai  to,  sword.* 

The  book,  which  may  not  under  any  circumstances  be  shown  to 
outsiders,  is  sold  to  the  new  members  for  five  dollars. 

The  initiation  fee  varies  in  amount  according  to  the  means  of  the 
candidate,  and  is  devoted  to  paying  for  the  dinner  that  invariably 
follows  the  ceremony.  In  Philadelphia  it  is  usually  about  $ 20 . 
Besides  this  fee  the  members  are  usually  assessed  from  $25  to  $100  in 
the  course  of  a year.  Large  sums  of  money  are  frequently  collected 
for  the  defense  of  members  who  have  come  within  the  province  of 
the  law  while  acting  in  behalf  of  the  society,  or  for  the  prosecution 
of  outsiders  who  have  offended  it.  Subscriptions  are  also  made  to 
defray  the  funeral  expenses  of  deceased  brothers,  and  four  times  or 
oftener  during  the  year  dinners  are  given  by  the  society  at  one  of  the 
Chinese  restaurants  at  an  expense  of  from  two  to  five  dollars  for  each 
member.  Money  is  raised  as  wanted  and  no  considerable  fund 
appears  to  be  retained  in  the  treasury  of  the  society.  The  ceremonials 
and  observances  of  the  I king  partake  largely  of  a religious  character, 
but  their  exact  significance,  owing  to  the  secrecy  generally  observed, 
I have  been  unable  to  determine.  Their  feasts  are  usually  held  upon 
the  birthdays  or  holidays  set  apart  to  Kwan  Ti,  Kwanyin,  and  Om-to 
Fat  (Amitabha). 

Romance  and  tradition  inextricably  interwoven  dominate  the  minds 
of  the  Chinese  who  emigrate  to  America.  Tales  of  fairies,  demons, 
and  genii,  of  priests,  warriors,  and  necromancers  drawn  from. the  in- 
exhaustible stores  of  their  popular  literature,  amuse  their  leisure  hours 
and  somewhat  lighten  the  burden  of  their  heavy  toil.  It  is  from  one 
of  these  histories  or  romances  recorded  in  a book  called  the  Shwui  hu 
chuen  that  some  of  the  Chinese  here  say  that  the  plan  of  the  present 
society  is  derived. f 

The  Shwui  hu  chuen  purports  to  be  an  account  of  lives  and 
adventures  of  a band  of  108  chivalrous  robbers,  who  lived  on  a 
mountain  called  Leung  Shan,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 

* These  expressions  closely  agree  with  those  given  by  Gustav  Schlegel,  Thian  Ti 
Hwui,the  Hung- League,  or  Heaven-Earth- League.  A Secret  Society  with  the  Chinese 
in  China  and  India.  Batavia,  1866,  p.  230. 

f The  Shwui  hu  Chuen,  or  “ The  Story  of  the  Banks  of  the  River,”  was  written 
during  the  Yuen  dynasty  and  is  accounted  as  one  of  the  ten  masterpieces  of  Chinese 
popular  literature.  A translation  of  the  prologue,  with  a synopsis  of  the  contents  of 
the  first  thirty-four  chapters  is  given  by  M.  Bazin  in  Le  Siecle  desYouen.  Paris,  1850. 
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Cheh  Sung  (A.  D.  1086 — 1101).  They  were  pledged  to  secrecy  and 
mutual  support  and  drew  to  their  ranks  the  outcast  and  disaffected 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  For  many  years  they  successfully  re- 
sisted all  attempts  to  subdue  them,  devoting  their  lives  to  succoring 
the  poor  at  the  expense  of  the  rich  and  oppressive  officials 
whom  they  plundered.  The  supernatural  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  story.  Witness  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  band  who 
lived  on  Leung  Shan  : “ In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Jin  Sung 

(A.  D.  1023-1064),  a terrible  epidemic  ravaged  the  empire.  Every 
effort  to  arrest  its  progress  proved  unavailing  until  at  last  the 
Emperor  was  advised  to  send  an  envoy  to  ask  the  assistance  of 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  sect  of  Tao,  who  lived  on  a mountain  in 
Kiangsi  called  Lung  Fu  Shan.  An  imperial  messenger  was  accord- 
ingly despatched  who  successfully  fulfilled  his  mission.  When  about 
to  return  he  observed  a temple,  the  doors  of  which  were  securely 
sealed.  He  requested  that  they  should  be  opened,  but  the  abbott 
protested,  and  informed  him  that  they  must  be  always  kept  closed,  as 
many  evil  spirits,  which  had  been  subdued  by  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  order,  were  confined  within  the  building.  The  officer,  curious 
and  incredulous,  insisted,  and  the  priest  reluctantly  saw  the  doors 
opened,  when  at  once  a blast  of  black  vapor  rushed  out  toward  the 
sky,  and  the  imprisoned  spirits,  108  in  number,  escaped.  They  be- 
came incarnate  and  animated  the  108  robbers  who  figure  in  the 
story.”* 

Of  the  political  significance  of  the  / king  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
with  certainty.  Opposition  to  the  Manchus  and  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Chinese  dynasty  of  the  Mings  form  part  of  its 
propaganda,  but  how  far  those  political  objects  are  lost  sight  of  in 
the  mere  local  and  personal  advantages  resulting  from  confedera- 
tion, as  well  as  the  relations  of  the  / king  with  the  parent  society 
in  China,  is  difficult  to  determine.  There  is  little  discussion  of 
Chinese  politics  among  the  people  here,  and  few  know  or  care 
about  anything  that  concerns  their  country  beyond  the  village 
in  which  they  were  born.  Occasionally  one  hears  revolutionary 
talk,  but  the  better  class  of  immigrants,  who  regard  the  secret 
order  with  hatred  and  contempt,  express  themselves  well  satisfied  with 
the  present  government,  and  deplore  all  attempts  to  revive  here  an 
agitation  from  which  many  of  them  have  suffered  so  bitterly  in  the 


* I have  since  learned  that  a story  is  current  among  the  Chinese  here  with  reference 
to  the  origin  of  the  I king  similar  to  that  related  by  Schlegel.  Thian  Ti  Ifwui,  p.  7. 
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past.  Continued  residence  in  America,  however,  with  increased 
knowledge  of  its  political  institutions  and  the  personal  liberty  and 
freedom  from  official  oppression  enjoyed  here  are  likely  to  influence 
even  their  ideas  in  favor  of  a more  popular  form  of  government,  and 
the  I king , nursing  the  spirit  of  discontent,  may  some  day  play  no 
unimportant  part  in  the  revolution,  political  and  social,  which  contact 
with  foreign  civilization  must  inevitably  bring  about  in  China. 

President  Brinton  gave  an  account  of  the  early  native  coinages 
of  America,  referring  to  the  copper  coinage  described  by  Ixtlilxochitl 
as  the  only  instance  of  such  coinage  being  recorded  by  the  chroni- 
clers. 

December  ist. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Garrison  read  by  appointment  a paper 
entitled  “ Some  thoughts  on  the  structure  and  character  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Finnish  Folk-Songs,  the  Kalwala,  with  some  specimens  of 
their  contents.”  In  the  discussion  that  followed  Mr.  Law  called 
attention  to  water  being  referred  to  in  the  Kalwala  as  the  first  element, 
as  in  the  myths  of  the  Greeks. 

Mr.  John  R.  Baker  exhibited  a copper  coin  bearing  marks  of  what 
appeared  to  be  aboriginal  workmanship,  said  to  have  been  found  in  a 
cache  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


i888. 


January  5TH. 

A paper  by  Mr.  Robert  Noxon  Toppan,  of  Boston,  on  “ Early 
Printing,”  was  read. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hockley  exhibited  a proof-set  of  the  English  coinage 
struck  to  commemorate  the  Queen’s  Jubilee,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Myer,  two 
handsome  bronze  medals  of  David  Sears,  of  Boston,  a descendant  of 
Richard  Sears,  the  Pilgrim. 


February  3D. 

Mr.  Philip  H.  Law  read  a paper  entitled  “ A Review  of  Tynne 
Morrison’s  Book  of  Travels.  London,  1617.” 

March  ist. 

Mr.  Francis  Jordan  read  by  appointment  a paper  entitled  “ Aborigi- 
nal Ceramic  Art  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,”  in 
which  he  claimed  a greater  antiquity  for  the  pottery  in  question  than  for 
that  of  the  mound-builders  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  “The  only  au- 
thority for  the  belief  that  the  latter  antedates  the  former,”  he  said,  “ is 
based  on  Indian  tradition.  Perfect  specimens  of  pottery  from  the  Atlan- 
tic States  are  rare.  Within  two  years  the  National  Museum  at  Washing- 
ton did  not  contain  a single  unbroken  vessel.  The  largest  number  so  far, 
some  nine  or  ten  very  beautiful  examples,  were  taken  from  Indian 
graves  near  Wilkesbarre.  These,  both  in  form  and  decoration,  show 
a surprisingly  high  order  of  artistic  workmanship.  New  England  has 
only  contributed  four  specimens  to  the  pottery  of  the  Eastern 
States. 

“ In  Delaware,  where  there  are  evidences  of  a prehistoric  population 
more  dense  than  in  any  other  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  where  re- 
mains of  ancient  encampments  are  visible  on  nearly  all  the  waterways, 
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with  abundance  of  fragments  of  earthenware,  a whole  vessel  has  never 
been  found.  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  an  Indian  grave  has  no 
visible  existence,  its  discovery  is  one  of  chance,  and  generally  made 
by  the  plow,  a medium  very  apt  to  destroy  the  mortuary  pottery, 
should  there  be  any.  The  potters  of  this  section  made  no  attempt  to 
imitate  the  human  frame  or  that  of  birds  or  animals. 

“ So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  entire  number  of  perfect  speci- 
mens in  private  collection  and  in  museums,  that  have  an  Eastern 
origin,  will  not  exceed  twenty-five.” 

April  5TH. 

Mr.  Tatsui  Baba  exhibited  the  lock  of  a Japanese  matchlock  and 
explained  its  mechanism.  This  curious  arm,  he  stated,  was  called  a 
ju  momme , from  the  weight  of  the  ball,  which  was  ten  momme, 
equivalent  to  about  one  and  one-fifth  ounces,  and  was  introduced  into 
Japan  by  the  Portuguese  about  the  year  1553,  and  continued  in  use 
down  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Japanese  army  by  the  Shogun  in 
1868.  A heavier  weapon,  for  which  a lock  similar  to  the  one  ex- 
hibited was  used,  was  introduced  about  fifty  years  later  than  the  ju 
momme.  It  was  known  as  the  hiyaku  me,  the  weight  of  its  ball  being 
100  momme,  or  about  twelve  ounces.  This  gun  was  carried  by  foot- 
soldiers  and  fired  from  a rest.  Large  cannon  were  first  introduced 
into  Japan  about  the  year  1650. 


Fig.  2. 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited  a photograph,  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of 
Colonel  A.  C.  M.  Pennington,  4th  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  of  a Chinese 
breech-loading  cannon  now  in  the  collection  of  trophy  guns  at  the 
Artillery  School,  Fortress  Monroe.  This  interesting  weapon  was 
captured  in  Corea  in  1861  by  the  squadron  of  Rear-Admiral  Rogers. 
It  is  a bronze  wall-piece,  with  a calibre  of  1.44  inches.  The  barrel  is 


18.62  inches  long,  and  the  breech-loading  cavity  10.04  inches.  Upon 
one  side  of  the  breech  is  an  inscription  composed  of  51  Chinese 
characters  of  an  ancient  style,  a copy  of  which  was  exhibited  to  the 
Society.  This  inscription  gives  the  name  of  the  official  superintend- 
ing the  casting,  of  the  officer  of  the  artillery  department,  of  the 
District  Magistrate,  and  of  the  smith  who  manufactured  the  gun, 
together  with  its  official  designation,  “4th  class  fu  ran  chi , number 
194,”  and  its  weight,  100  catties,  or  about  133  pounds.  The  date  is 
inscribed  as  the  kwei  chlau  year,  8th  month,  — day,  but  as  the  char- 
acters kwei  chlau  only  indicate  a particular  year,  the  fiftieth,  of  the 
cycle  of  60  years,  and  no  regnal  period  is  given,  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  fix  the  age  of  the  piece.  The  Chinese  Minister,  in  a com- 
munication to  Secretary  Bayard  under  date  of  July  26th,  1886,  states 
that  the  titles  of  the  military  officials  upon  the  casting  are  those 
created  during  the  Yuen  dynasty,  during  which  the  year  indicated  by 
the  cyclical  characters  corresponded  with  A.  D.  1312,  a date  more 
remote  than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  such  firearms. 

Father  Amiot,  in  L'  Art  Militaire  des  Chinois,  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes a breech-loading  gun  somewhat  resembling  in  its  construction 
the  piece  at  Fortress  Monroe.  This  gun,  which  he  naively  says  may 
be  given  any  name  which  will  best  designate  it,  is  supported  on  a 
wooden  stand  resembling  a tiger.  Its  length,  exclusive  of  a wooden 
stock,  is  three  feet  eight  inches,  with  a circumference  of  eight  inches. 
Four  boxes  of  iron  accompany  the  gun,  and  these  are  alternately 
charged,  inserted  in  the  breech,  and  fired  by  the  five  men  who  serve 
the  gun  in  action.  These  boxes  are  seven  inches  in  length,  five  and 
one-half  inches  in  circumference,  and  have  a calibre  of  one  inch.  No 
great  antiquity  is  ascribed  to  this  piece,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  first 
used  in  the  third  year  of  Yungching — that  is  to  say,  A.  D.  1725. 
From  this  and  other  illustrations  drawn  from  Chinese  sources,  Mr. 
Culin  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  gun  belonged  to  a comparatively 
recent  period. 

Colonel  John  P.  Nicholson  presented  the  bronze  medal  of  St. 
John’s  Commandery,  No.  4,  K.  T.  Semi-centennial,  June  15th, 
1869. 

April  19TH. 

At  a stated  business  meeting  of  the  Society  held  this  evening,  the 
following  amendments  to  the  By-Laws  were  adopted  : 

Chapter  I,  Article  VI. — Strike  out  “January”  and  insert  “ Decem- 
ber." 
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Chapter  VI,  Article  I. — Strike  out  “January”  and  insert  11  Decem- 
ber." 

Chapter  VII,  Article  I. — Strike  out  “ January  ” and  insert  “ Decem- 
ber.” 

Chapter  VIII,  Article  I. — Strike  out  all  after  the  words  “and  De- 
cember,” and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  “ at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
Society  may  from  time  to  time  determine .” 

Chapter  VIII,  Article  IV. — Strike  out  all  after  the  words  “ 7,  anti- 
quities and  coins  exhibited,”  and  in  lieu  thereof, 

8.  Retirement  of  visitors  and  strangers. 

9.  Reports  of  officers. 

10.  Reports  of  conwiittees. 

1 1 . ATominations. 

1 2 . Elections. 

13.  Unfinished  business. 

14.  New  business. 

15.  Adjournment. 

The  order  of  business  at  any  meeting  may  be  changed  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  members  present. 

Chapter  IX,  Article  II. — At  the  end  of  the  Article  add,  “ But  no 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  By-Laws  shall  be  voted  upon  unless 
one  week' s previous  notice  of  the  proposed  actio?i  o?i  such  amendme?it  has 
been  sent  to  each  resident  member.  ’ ’ 


May  3D. 

A paper  by  Prof.  James  D.  Butler  was  read,  entitled  “ Judas  and 
his  Shekels.” 

October  4TH. 

President  Brinton  read  a paper  entitled  “The  Stone  Age  in 
Spain.” 

Mr.  Culin  made  another  communication  with  reference  to  the 
Chinese  breech-loading  cannon  at  Fortress  Monroe,  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  characters  fu  ran  chi  on  the  breech  simply  designated  it  as  a 
Frangee , or  Frank  gun,  and  that  the  titles  of  the  military  officials  of 
the  Yuen  dynasty  upon  which  the  opinion  as  to  its  remote  antiquity 
was  based,  were  still  used,  on  the  eminent  authority  of  Mr.  Satow, 
in  Corea  where  the  gun  was  captured.  These  facts,  with  those 
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already  elicited,  were  considered  by  Mr.  Culin  to  establish  a compara- 
tively modern  period  for  the  gun. 

The  historiographer,  Mr.  Isaac  Myer,  read  a memoir  of  the  late 
Philip  Howard  Law,  Librarian  of  the  Society,  whose  death  occurred 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  2 2d  of  May,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  and 
of  the  late  Robert  Coulton  Davis,  Curator  of  Numismatics,  whose 
death  occurred  in  Philadelphia  on  the  24th  of  August,  in  the  66th 
year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Davis  had  filled  the  office  of  Curator  of  Numis- 
matics since  1874. 

Mr.  Culin  presented  an  argillite  lance-head  of  the  type  described 
by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  as  Eskimo,  found  at  a depth  of  about  three  feet 
in  the  clay  near  Hainesport,  N.  J. 

November  ist. 

• Mr.  Culin  read  by  appointment  a paper  on  “ The  Oriental  Institute, 
Woking,  England.”  This  institution,  which  consists  of  a museum, 
college,  and  free  guest  house,  is  designed  by  its  founder,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Leitner,  for  the  free  education  of  high  caste  East  Indians  under  con- 
ditions that  will  enable  them  to  preserve  their  religious  or  caste  usages, 
and  return  home  without  loss  of  position  or  influence  among  their 
countrymen.  In  addition  to  the  main  hall  of  the  college,  which 
occupies  the  building  originally  erected  for  the  Royal  Dramatic  Col- 
lege, there  is  a residence  for  the  Indian  students,  constructed  on  the 
design  of  a modern  Indian  house,  and  a handsome  mosque  is  in  course 
of  erection  for  the  Mohammedans. 

The  museum  contains  the  enormous  collections  formed  by  Dr. 
Leitner  in  the  East,  which  are  arranged  to  illustrate  the  arts,  manufac- 
tures, antiquities,  and  ethnology  of  India,  and  especially  the  little 
known  trans-Indian  regions,  many  of  which  wrere  first  explored  by  Dr. 
Leitner  himself.  Notable  among  these  is  a collection  of  sculptures 
called  by  their  discoverer  “ Grseco-Buddhistic,”  through  which  can  be 
traced  the  influence  of  Greek  upon  Indian  art.  The  ethnological 
collections  from  Dardistan  and  Thibet  are  especially  fine,  and  include 
manuscripts,  among  which  is  a block-printed  copy  of  the  Kanjour, 
with  beautifully  illuminated  miniatures.  The  publication  of  wrorks  by 
native  Indian  authors  forms  part  of  the  contemplated  work,  and  a 
Sanskrit  journal  has  already  appeared.  This  institution  promises  to 
furnish  an  important  link  between  European  and  Eastern  Orientalists. 

A communication  was  read  from  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Beauchamp  in 
which  he  said,  “ Since  I wrote  last  I have  added  to  my  stock  of  Indian 
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brooches  and  have  made  drawings  of  many  more.  They  were  once 
very  abundant  at  Onondaga  and  of  large  size,  but  when  the  price  of 
silver  went  up  during  the  war,  the  brooches,  etc.,  went  up,  too.  I 
have  had  several  small  double-crosses,  all  from  one  woman,  and  some 
heart  and  leaf-shaped  patterns  which  I had  not  seen  before.  Ju-ne- 
gant-ha — i.  <?.,  ‘The  tribe  is  very  large’ — made  these  at  Onondaga 
less  than  fifty  years  ago,  as  others  did  elsewhere.  He  used  a small 
anvil  on  which  he  commonly  hammered  out  coins  and  shaped  and 
ornamented  them.  Out  of  a dime  he  might  form  a brooch  that  would 
bring  twenty-five  cents,  and  others  in  proportion.  He  used  a set  of 
patterns  for  tracing  the  designs,  and  punches  and  chisels  for  cutting 
and  ornamenting.  His  greatest  difficulty  was  in  cutting  colored  glass 
for  earrings,  but  these  were  also  neatly  made.  They  are  all  still 
plentiful  among  the  Senecas,  but  the  Tuscaroras  have  had  but  few  in 
this  century  at  least.  Being  Christians  may  have  made  a difference 
with  them,  as  few  Christian  Onondagas  have  any  worth  mentioning. 
The  taste  for  silver  ornaments  is  noted  by  Loskiel,  and  arose  early  in 
the  last  century.  Before  A.  D.  1700  the  ?netallic  ornaments  and 
implements  of  the  Iroquois  were  universally  brass,  bronze,  and  cop- 
per.” 

A letter  received  through  Mr.  Dalton  Dorr  from  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Baker,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  giving  an  account  of  an  Indian  stone-pipe 
offered  for  sale  in  that  city  was  read.  It  was  described  as  being  made 
of  steatite,  in  the  form  of  a bird’s  body,  with  a human  head,  and 
weighing  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Alabama.  From  the  sketch  that  was  submitted  President 
Brinton  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  Cherokee  work  and  of  compara- 
tively recent  manufacture. 

A letter  from  Gen.  C.  W.  Darling,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  was  read,  stating 
that  the  compass  and  chain  with  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was 
surveyed  and  laid  out  was  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Howell,  of 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  who  wishes  to  dispose  of  it. 


1889. 


January  3D. 

President  Brinton  delivered  his  annual  address,  giving  ‘‘Proto- 
Historic  Glimpses  of  Europe.” 

A collection  of  terra-cotta  heads  and  other  objects  from  San  Juan 
Taotihuacan,  Mexico,  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  Edward  S.  Vanderslice. 


February  7TH. 

Mr.  Isaac  Myer  read  by  appointment  a paper  entitled  “ The  Prophet 
Jonah,”  of  which  he  gave  the  following  abstract : 

“ The  Book  of  Jonah  is  one  of  the  strangest  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  has  exceedingly  puzzled  theologians  and  expositors  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  composed  of  twro  fragments,  one  of  the  fish,  and  the 
other,  of  Nineveh  and  the  gourd.  Exoterically  Jonah  is  the  first 
prophet  of  the  Gentiles,  yet  the  Hebrew  religion  was  not  a missionary 
one,  and  he  tries  to  fly  from  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  which,  as  a 
prophet  and  a Hebrew,  he  must  have  known  was  impossible.  There 
are  may  other  statements  in  the  exoteric  account  which  seem  absurd, 
but  are  not  so  when  we  understand  the  esoteric  meaning.  For  in- 
stance, when  he  tells  the  sailors  to  make  a human  sacrifice  of  him  to 
the  sea,  when  sortilege  is  practically  indorsed,  when  he  prays  in  the 
belly  of  the  great  fish,  and,  after  three  days  and  nights,  is  vomited  out 
upon  dryness. 

“ The  greatest  difficulty  met  with  by  theologians  has  been  the  fish, 
frequently  and  incorrectly  translated,  -whale.  Some  writers  have  con- 
sidered the  entire  account  as  a solar  myth  ; others  that  the  whale  was 
a great  dragon,  and  that  his  enormous  mouth  was  a symbol  of  the  en- 
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trance  of  the  soul  into  purgatory,  from  whence  it  was  afterwards 
spit  out  on  the  dry  land  of  heaven,  above  the  waters  of  the  firma- 
ment. 

“ From  the  citations  in  Matthew  xii,  38-41,  and  Luke  xi,  29,  30, 
32,  the  subject  is  of  special  interest  to  Christianity,  and  is  one  fre- 
quently portrayed  on  the  walls  of  the  Catacombs  at  Rome  by  the  early 
Christians. 

“The  Kabbala  gives  us  the  meaning  as  a most  beautiful  allegory : 
Jonah  means  ‘a  dove,’  which  was  an  ancient  Hebrew  emblem  of  the 
spirit,  and  had  a reference  to  divine  light,  and  also  held  a high  place 
among  most  of  the  ancient  heathen  peoples,  being  especially  sacred  to 
the  great  vivifying  deities,  such  as  Astarte,  Isis,  and  Juno. 

“The  explanation,  found  in  the  Book  Zoar,  is  that  the  soul 
of  man  descends  like  a dove  from  the  upper  treasury  at  the  com- 
mand of  God  and  against  its  wish,  and  enters  into  the  ship,  the 
human  body,  which  sails  in  the  great  sea  of  the  universe.  The  sailors 
are  the  other  senses  of  the  body,  and  the  man  goes  into  the  tainted 
body  as  into  a ship  which  is  nearly  broken.  He  thinks  when  he  sins 
he  can  flee  from  the  presence  of  Jehovah  ; but  this  is  not  possible. 
Then  the  sentence  of  judgment,  a mighty  storm  wind,  rises  against 
him,  and  he  is  caught  by  it  when  fast  asleep  (in  his  soul)  in  the  cabin. 
The  shipmaster  (his  conscience)  tries  to  awaken  him,  and  warns  him 
to  prepare  for  the  future,  and  tells  him  of  his  origin,  and  that  he  must 
return  to  earth,  and  that  judgment  is  asked  against  his  soul  for  his 
conduct.  Finally  they  carry  him  to  the  grave,  or  sheol  (the  great  fish), 
and  throw  him  into  it.  He  is  judged  for  three  days,  and  his  body 
decomposes  and  remains  in  the  grave  until  the  time  when  God  shall 
awaken  the  dead.  This  will  happen  when  the  Angel  of  Death  shall 
be  removed  from  the  world,  and  that  is  at  the  time  of  the  Messiah, 
‘ who  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory.’  Then  He  will  speak  to  the 
fish  and  it  will  vomit  Jonah  on  the  dryness.” 


March  7TH. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hockley  exhibited  a marble  bas-relief  figure  about  15 
inches  in  height,  which  he  purchased  the  preceding  summer  at  the  Grand 
Bazaar  at  Constantinople.  It  was  unfinished  at  the  back  and  had 
apparently  been  used  for  mural  decoration.  The  figure  held  a tablet 
about  three  and  a half  inches  in  height,  bearing  an  incised  inscription, 
of  which  a reversed  copy  is  given,  in  Fig.  3. 
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Fig.  3. 

April  4TH. 


Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  exhibited  a photograph  of  a coin  dug  up 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  six  feet  under  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  it  was  found  with  a flint  arrow-head,  but  no  other  human  re- 
mains. Mr.  Phillips  stated  that  it  was  a piece  of  Antoninus  Pius 
struck  at  Alexandria.  It  appeared  from  the  photograph  to  be  in  very 
perfect  condition. 


May  2D. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Smith  Lyman  read  by  appointment  the  following 
paper  entitled 
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AN  OLD  JAPANESE  STANDARD  FOOT  MEASURE. 

On  the  fourth  of  April,  1873,  at  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
Japanese  government,  an  old  standard  measure  of  length,  called  the 
Tsuchimikadoshaku,  also  more  vulgarly  called  the  Tesshaku,  or  iron 
foot,  was  shown  to  me.  It  was  a bar  of  iron  about  half  an  inch,  or 
five-eighths,  thick  and  sixteen  inches  long  and  two  inches  and  a quarter 
wide,  but  hollowed  out  into  the  shape  of  a narrow  link,  widened  a 
little  for  about  three  inches  at  one  end  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  at 
the  other  end,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  drawing  roughly  copied 
from  it.  The  bar  contains  three  standards  of  length,  measured  be- 
tween certain  interior  angles  of  the  link. 

It  is  another  of  the  numerous  cases  where  an  opposite  method  is 
adopted  in  the  extreme  East  to  what  a European  or  American  would 
consider  the  most  natural  one  : — instead  of  using  a simple  bar  as  a 
standard,  the  space  inside  the  hollow  of  a link  is  taken.  Although  we 
are  apt  thoughtlessly  to  condemn  the  ways  of  others  as  ridiculous  and 
less  practical  or  advantageous  than  our  own,  it  often  happens  that  the 
Oriental  method,  if  the  choice  be  not  wholly  a matter  of  indifference 
• or  of  chance,  is  in  reality  more  rational  and  better  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Eastern  countries.  In  the  present  instance,  the  method 
chosen  is  not  without  some  arguments  in  its  favor.  A simple  bar  as  a 
standard  of  length  is  subject  to  change  from  the  wearing  off  of  its 
ends,  especially  at  the  corners,  either  in  use  or  in  the  rubbing  to  which 
it  may  be  exposed  in  the  course  of  centuries,  even  if  it  be,  with  addi- 
tional complication,  ordinarily  preserved  in  an  outer  protecting  case. 
On  the  other  hand,  a standard  length  taken  between  the  inner  angles 
of  a link  can  with  moderate  care,  never  become  shortened  in  time, 
and  is  little  liable  to  any  alteration  either  from  legitimate  use  or  from 
accidental  wear.  The  iron  link  is  itself  a strong  and  inseparable  pro- 
tector around  the  standard.  The  weight  of  the  arguments  for  invaria- 
bleness, security,  simplicity,  and  practicalness  seems  then,  after  all,  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  Orientals  in  this  case. 

As  shown  by  an  inscription  on  the  bar,  or  link,  it  dates  back  to  the 
year  1047  of  our  era.  The  inscription  says: — “ Human  king,  seven- 
tieth reign,  Tegai,  Eishoo  second  year  first  month  — day. ’ ’ Tegai  is  the 
name  of  the  year  according  to  the  sixty-year  cycle,  and  Eishoo,  mean- 
ing endless  reign,  is  the  name  of  the  first  period  in  the  reign  of  the 
Japanese  ruler  Goreizei.  The  bar  is  said  to  have  been  brought  at  that 
time  from  China  to  serve  as  a standard  of  measures ; but  as  it  goes  by 
the  name  of  1 suchimikado,  the  Japanese  ruler  from  A.  D.  1199  to 
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Plate  4. 
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1231,  it  was  probably  not  legalized  or  enforced  as  a standard  until  150 
years  after  it  had  arrived  in  Japan.  Or  possibly  Tsuchimikado,  the 
name  of  a noble  family,  may  have  been  the  name  of  the  ambassador 
who  brought  the  bar  from  China. 

It  is  said  that  the  length,  on  the  face  that  bears  the  inscription,  from 
the  inner  angle  of  the  link  at  the  longer  widening,  but  at  the  corner 
furthest  from  the  inscription,  to  the  nearest  corner  of  the  shorter  wid- 
ening is  the  standard  for  the  “great  measure  of  T’ang,”  the  country 
and  dynasty  that  ruled  in  China  from  A.  D.  620  to  907.  The  stand- 
ard for  the  “small  measure  of  T’ang,”  is  upon  the  other  face  of  the 
bar,  and  is  the  distance  from  one  extreme  angle  of  the  shorter  widen- 
ing of  the  link  to  the  nearest  corner  of  the  larger  widening.  The 
“ whale  foot,”  as  it  is  called  in  Japan,  is  the  full  length  of  the  link  on 
the  same  face  of  the  bar  from  the  other  extreme  inner  angle  of  the 
shorter  widening  to  the  furthest  angle  on  the  same  side  of  the  link. 

The  shorter  or  small  measure  of  T’ang  is  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  shorter  than  the  English  or  American  foot  and  is  the  same  as  the 
ordinary  foot  of  Japan  at  the  present  day,  except  that  for  the  past  165 
years  the  length  of  the  common  foot  measure  has  been  regulated  by 
another  standard  called  the  Kiyoohooshaku,  which,  according  to  a 
brass  copy  of  it  in  the  Japanese  Treasury  Department,  is,  it  is  said, 
about  a thousandth  of  a foot  shorter  than  the  Tsuchimikado  standard. 
The  Kiyoohooshaku  is  said  to  be  probably  like  the  present  bar,  in  form 
and  material,  and  was  established  as  a standard  by  the  Shoogun  Yoshi- 
mune  (1716-1745)  from  some  measure  in  the  Kumano  temple  at  Hon- 
guu  (or  possibly  Shinguu)  village  in  the  province  Kii,  some  60  miles 
south  of  Osaka.  Kiyoohoo  is  the  name  of  the  period  A.  D.  1716- 
1 7 3 5 . Still  another  standard  of  the  common  foot  measure,  called  the 
Matashiro  standard,  is  kept  at  the  Osaka  mint ; but  according  to  a 
brass  copy  of  it  in  the  Treasury  Department,  is,  it  is  said,  about  four- 
thousandths  of  a foot  shorter  than  the  Kiyoohooshaku.  Within  the 
last  few  years  the  mean  of  these  two  standards  has  been  adopted  for 
the  foot.  The  common  foot  of  Japan  is  called  kanejaku,  or  the  foot 
of  the  carpenters’  square,  which  is  called  magarikane  (bent  metal),  or 
more  shortly  kane  (metal.) 

The  “ great  measure  of  T’ang  ” is  one-fifth  longer  than  the  small  one, 
or  the  common  foot,  kanejaku  ; and  appears  to  have  been  used  for 
measuring  land,  and  is  also  the  Japanese  gofukujaku  for  cloth  measur- 
ing, but  is  no  longer  used  in  Japan.  The  whale  foot,  or  kujirajaku, 
is  one-quarter  longer  than  the  common  foot,  or  kanejaku,  and  is  now 
used  in  Japan  for  measuring  cloth.  The  name  is  said  to  be  given  be- 
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cause  the  measure  is  often  made  of  bone  from  a whale’s  fin  ; and  not, 
therefore,  because  of  the  extreme  size  of  the  measure. 

The  measures  of  T’ang  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  Japan 
in  consequence  of  intercourse  between  the  countries  that  became  fre- 
quent about  the  beginning  of  our  seventh  century,  and  to  have  been 
established  by  law  about  A.  D.  713,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  strictly 
historical  period,  displacing  a Corean  foot  that  is  said  to  have  long 
been  in  use  and  to  have  been  about  one-fifth  longer  than  the  kanejaku  ; 
and  before  that,  spans  and  hand-breadths  are  said  to  have  been  used. 
(See  Gakugei  Shirin,  vol.  IV,  p.  220.)  In  A.  D.  713,  717,  and  720 
laws  are  by  the  same  authority  said  to  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
weights  and  measures,  based  on  those  of  T’ang ; and  standard  measures 
and  weights  to  have  been  distributed  to  the  provinces.  It  is  clear  that 
even  in  those  days,  the  Japanese  with  their  remarkable  appreciation 
and  docility,  were  ready  and  eager  to  adopt  from  the  most  enlightened 
foreign  countries  the  results  of  the  best  civilization  known  to  them. 

Indeed,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  better  enlightenment 
could  have  been  found  anywhere  in  the  world  at  that  time  than  in 
China.  In  the  matter  of  standard  measures, — and  perhaps  there 
is  no  better  single  test  of  the  enlightenment  of  a country  than  the 
precision  and  uniformity  of  its  measures  and  weights, — the  foot  measure 
of  the  T’ang  dynasty,  and  presumably  the  one  already  long  used  in  the 
country  T’ang,  was  far  from  new,  and  is  in  fact  claimed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  one  established  by  the  Shang  dynasty,  some  3000  or  3500 
years  ago  (B.  C.  1766—1122).  The  Shang  foot  is  said  (Wakansan- 
saidzue,  vol.  24,  p.  2)  to  be  just  o,ne-fourth  longer  than  the  foot  of  the 
previous  Hia  dynasty,  the  first  thoroughly  historical  dynasty,  about 
four  thousand  years  ago  (B.  C.  2205—1766)  ; and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  the  Chinese  foot  has  always  been  divided  into  tenths  and  hun- 
dredths, a decimal  division  of  measures  that  does  not  even  now  date 
back  a hundred  years  in  any  part  of  Europe,  though  our  decimal  arith- 
metical notation  has  been  a special  European,  but  not  Chinese,  ar- 
gument in  its  favor  for  nearly  a thousand  years.  In  the  more  or  less 
fabulous  period  before  the  Hia  dynasty  the  foot  is  said  to  have  had  the 
same  length  as  the  Hia  foot,  but  to  have  been  divided  into  ninths  and 
eighty-firsts,  as  far  back  as  Hwangti,  4500  years  ago  (B.  C.  2697-2597). 
It  is  claimed  that  by  his  command  his  musician  Ling  Lun  made  the 
first  standard  of  length  from  a joint  of  bamboo  that  when  used  as 
a pitch  pipe  gave  forth  a certain  note.  I he  contents  of  the  pipe  also 
served  as  the  base  of  measures  of  capacity,  and  so  too  of  weights. 
The  idea  of  taking  a pitch  pipe  as  a standard  of  measure  may  seem 
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fanciful  and  more  poetical  than  practical,  but  certainly  compares  fa- 
vorably with  the  origin  of  our  own  standard  measures,  the  length  of 
the  king’s  arm  about  800  years  ago.  It  bears  some  resemblance,  more- 
over, to  the  very  modern  project  of  taking  for  a standard  the  length 
of  a wave  of  light  of  a certain  color. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a people  whose  government  was  so- 
licitous about  a uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  should  be  in  other 
respects  somewhat  advanced  in  civilization.  We  find,  indeed,  that  in 
the  peaceableness  and  justice  of  the  government,  in  the  freedom  of  the 
people  from  government  oppression  while  pursuing  happiness,  in  the 
safety  of  property  and  life,  in  the  orderliness  and  decorum  of  the  av- 
erage behavior  of  the  public,  in  the  loftiness  of  moral  ideas,  purity 
of  religion,  freedom  from  degrading  superstitions,  morality  of  the 
priesthood,  literary  and  artistic  taste  and  skill,  industry,  agriculture, 
commercial  integrity  and  enterprise,  bodily  comfort,  in  every  one  of 
these  important  things  the  Japan  of  1047,  the  epoch  of  this  standard 
foot  measure,  was  at  least  on  a par  with  the  Europe  of  the  same  time 
and  in  many  of  them  decidedly  more  advanced.  For  that  was  the 
moment  when  Europe  was  more  deeply  sunken  than  at  any  other  in 
the  ignorance,  superstitions,  vice,  lawlessness,  rudeness,  and  poverty  of 
the  Dark  Ages.  Indeed,  if  we  should  go  much  further  back  in  China 
and  compare  its  condition  in  all  those  respects  with  Europe  we  should 
constantly  find  the  comparison  highly  favorable  to  the  Orientals. 

We  must  remember  that  the  time  of  our  foot  measure  just  preceded 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  when  the  Roman  Church  was  at  a 
low  stage  of  corruption  ; the  very  Pope,  Benedict  IX,  after  being 
twice  driven  from  the  throne  for  scandalous  conduct,  had  just  been 
deposed  for  simony ; all  parts  of  Europe  had  long  been  almost  con- 
stantly in  a state  of  war;  Henry  III,  Emperor  of  Germany,  had  just 
defeated  the  Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  and  claimed  the  right  of 
nominating  the  Popes;  Henry  I,  the  weak  ruler  of  France,  was  aided, 
at  first  against  his  rebellious  vassals  by  Robert  the  Devil,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  opposed  by  him  later,  and  the  kingdom  was  afflicted  by 
many  private  wars  and  by  a dreadful  famine ; England  was  ruled  by 
“ the  good  King  Edward,”  the  Confessor,  but  also  torn  by  many  dis- 
sensions ; the  usurper  Macbeth  was  holding  Scotland  in  spite  of  Ed- 
ward’s aid  to  Malcolm  ; in  addition  to  the  national  and  provincial 
wars,  Europe  was  in  a state  of  almost  incessant  private  warfare ; every- 
where outside  the  protection  of  the  Church  “ the  strong  hand  was  the 
only  law;”  chivalry  was  but  just  beginning  its  beneficent  civilizing 
career,  later  to  be  improved  by  the  intercourse  with  Asia  that  the  Cru- 
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sades  gave  rise  to  ; in  science  and  literature,  according  to  competent 
critics,  there  had  been  for  five  hundred  years  only  two  men  of  real 
importance  and  originality ; very  few  laymen,  of  any  rank,  could  sign 
their  own  names,  and  the  clergy  were  as  a body  little  better  educated  ; 
all  Europe  was  beridden  by  the  grossest  superstitions,  such  as  judi- 
cial ordeal  and  trial  by  combat ; the  vernacular  languages  of  Southern 
Europe  had  scarcely  been  reduced  to  writing  ; expensive  parchment  was 
practically  the  only  material  to  write  on,  and  books  were  very  rare  ; of 
the  fine  arts,  ecclesiastical  architecture  was  almost  the  only  one  in  ex- 
istence and  the  magnificent  churches  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  were 
barely  beginning  to  be  built ; successful  commerce  had  but  lately  been 
established  at  Venice,  Genoa,  Dublin  and  on  the  Baltic ; manufac- 
tures hardly  existed  at  all,  and  merchandise  could  not  be  carried  from 
place  to  place  without  great  risk  of  robbery  and  certainty  of  subjection 
to  extortionate  tolls ; the  state  of  agriculture  was  very  low  indeed, 
with  an  almost  inconceivably  small  extent  of  cultivated  land,  little  fer- 
tilizing, and  scanty  crops ; the  morals  of  the  wealthier  part  of  society 
had  become  extremely  dissolute,  and  the  very  numerous  monks  them- 
selves were  in  general  notoriously  licentious ; judicial  perjury  was 
prevalent ; English  parents  sold  their  own  children  as  slaves ; bodily 
comfort  was  very  inferior,  especially  among  the  richer  classes,  to  what 
it  is  now,  and  elegance  of  dwellings  or  furniture  or  clothing  was  almost 
unknown  ; houses  had  no  chimneys  nor  glazed  windows,  and  carpets, 
glasses,  plate,  chairs  and  even  bedsteads  were  rare  for  centuries  later  ; 
after  two  hundred  years  of  improvement,  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, in  Italy,  perhaps  the  most  civilized  European  country,  it  is  re- 
corded that  “ manners  were  rude ; a man  and  wife  ate  off  the  same 
plate ; there  were  no  wooden  handled  knives,  nor  more  than  one  or 
two  drinking  cups  in  the  house,  candles  of  wax  or  tallow  were  unknown  : 
a servant  held  a torch  during  supper ; the  clothes  of  the  men  were  of 
leather  unlined.” 

Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  in  regard  to  all  such  points,  except 
perhaps  the  moral  ones,  Europe  is  now  greatly  in  advance  of  the  Far 
East ; and  at  an  earlier  period,  too,  during  the  best  times  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  highest  civilization  of  those  countries  seems  to 
have  been  decidedly  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  contemporaneous 
condition  of  China.  We  are  led  then,  very  naturally,  to  inquire  why 
progress  should  have  been  so  much  more  rapid  in  Europe  during  the 
past  800  years,  and  especially  the  last  400,  as  to  cause  the  Orientals  to 
be  outstripped  ; and  on  the  other  hand  why  Europe  should  have  fallen 
behind  the  East  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  that  China 
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and  even  Japan  in  their  more  equable  progress  appear  to  have  a great 
advantage  at  the  time  of  our  old  standard  foot  measure. 

The  real  secret  of  these  striking  differences  between  the  East  and  the 
West  at  different  periods  seems  to  be  that  in  the  East  the  refinement  of 
feelings,  the  gradual  improvement  of  notions  as  to  what  is  becoming 
and  decorous  behavior  and  conduct  of  life,  that  is,  morality  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  looks  well  or  has  a pleasing  outward  appearance, 
is  predominant  as  the  foundation  of  civilization,  rather  than  the  by  no 
means  wholly  wanting  intellectual  or  logical  cultivation,  that  in  Europe 
has  been  at  the  base  of  the  highest  enlightenment  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  times ; though  there  not  disunited  from  some  degree  of  moral 
elevation,  particularly  through  sensitiveness  of  conscience,  an  intro- 
spective comparison  of  one’s  own  acts  with  what  is  known  or  felt  to  be 
true  and  right,  a view  never  thought  of  in  the  Far  East.  Of  course,  a 
certain  amount  of  morality,  of  orderliness  of  behavior  between  men 
and  of  peace  between  nations,  induced  either  by  common  instinct,  or 
by  superstition,  or  by  religion,  or  by  reason,  or  by  a combination  of  two 
or  more  of  these  guides,  is  a necessary  condition  for  the  progress  of 
intellectual  enlightenment.  In  addition,  however,  a special  bodily 
temperament,  somewhat  inclined  to  reflection,  is  particularly  favorable 
to  the  exercise  and  unfolding  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

That  thoughtful  temperament  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  ancient 
Greece  to  a higher  degree  than  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  to  have  led  more 
or  less  directly  to  the  Grecian  preeminence  in  enlightenment,  which 
was  copied  by  the  rather  less  reflecting,  more  volatile  Romans.  When 
the  state  of  morals  became  low  through  the  blunting  of  the  natural  in- 
stincts by  luxury  and  through  an  enlightened  loss  of  active  faith  in  the 
ancient  superstitions  and  religion,  the  Roman  Empire  fell  gradually 
into  disorder  both  in  its  national  and  private  relations  and  became 
powerless  before  the  rude  northern  invaders,  who  intensified  its  grow- 
ing barbarism. 

The  new  religion,  Christianity,  was  not  directly  favorable  to  intel- 
lectual cultivation  and  enlightenment,  nor  did  it  specially  desire  to  be 
so ; though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  did  not  at  first  aim  directly  to 
oppose  them.  Its  chief  purpose  was  to  rectify  men’s  morality  by  per- 
suading them  with  a new  incentive  to  virtue  ; and  thereby  it  prepared 
the  way  for  a subsequent  revival  of  learning  and  of  intellectual  re- 
finement. The  influence  of  the  Church  was,  to  be  sure,  not  in 
theory  or  by  deliberate  intention  directly  opposed  to  intellectual 
progress,  but  for  several  reasons  had  practically  that  tendency.  For 
the  early  Christians  disliked  and  despised  or  distrusted  pagan  and  sec- 
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ular  learning  and  were  perhaps,  owing  to  persecutions,  shut  out  from 
many  of  the  ordinary  facilities  for  acquiring  it.  St.  Jerome,  the  most 
learned  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  thought  the  study  of  secular  books  rep- 
rehensible ; and  a church  council  of  his  time  (A.  D.  398)  forbade  the 
reading  of  them.  Many  bishops,  even,  were  totally  illiterate.  Then, 
too,  it  was  perceived  that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  priesthood, 
when  once  they  had  become  established,  were  more  or  less  endangered 
by  physical  science  through  the  weakening  of  faith  in  what  were  con- 
sidered essential  truths  of  direct  revelation  and  the  very  bulwarks  of 
the  Church ; and  consequently  every  step  of  scientific  progress  has 
always  been  stoutly  opposed  by  many  of  the  clergy,  down  even  to  our 
own  days,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  afterwards  invariably  come  to 
be  universally  admitted  that  no  such  step  has  really  been  in  any  degree 
subversive  of  morality  or  opposed  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  human 
race. 

The  Gothic  and  other  Teutonic  northern  invaders  had  never  over- 
come the  obstacles  of  their  northern  climate  so  far  as  to  reach  any 
high  degree  of  civilization  and  were  still  rude  barbarians.  But  they 
appear  to  have  always  had  the  reflective  temperament  and  to  have  in- 
fused something  of  their  own  nature  into  the  more  southern  and  west- 
ern countries ; so  that,  when  manners  had  become  softened  and  regu- 
lated by  the  new  religion,  the  progress  of  enlightenment  by  cultivation 
of  the  intellect,  of  the  logical  or  reasoning  faculty,  was  again  taken 
up,  and,  though  almost  imperceptible  at  first  and  very  slow  for  a long 
time,  went  on  at  length  with  increasing  speed  in  spite  of  every  op- 
posing hindrance. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  about  the  time  of  our 
foot  measure,  the  decline  of  enlightenment  had  been  almost  constant 
for  at  least  six  centuries,  until  the  lowest  point  of  the  Dark  Ages  was 
reached,  and  the  Far  East  was  then  more  civilized  and  enlightened  than 
Europe.  Since  that  time,  a great  improvement  has  been  effected  in 
Europe,  but  so  little  in  the  East,  that  its  condition  seems  by  comparison 
almost  stationary.  Nevertheless,  there  is  doubtless  some  advance  there, 
notwithstanding  temporary  fluctuations;  though  it  has  been  said  : — 

“ Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a cycle  of  Cathay.” 

The  reason  why  Oriental  progress  in  enlightenment  has  not  been 
more  rapid  seems  clearly  to  be  found  in  the  temperament  of  the  East- 
ern races.  As  they  are  not  greatly  inclined  to  reflection,  to  reasoning, 
they  do  not  so  often  as  others  elaborate  great  original  ideas  that  are  both 
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the  result  of  progress  and  the  means  of  still  better  attainment  and  of 
accelerated  advance.  That  kind  of  temperament  or  character  of  mind 
does  not  however  belong  in  equal  degree  to  all  the  races  of  Eastern 
Asia  and  pertains  to  the  Japanese  still  more  than  to  the  Chinese.  It 
carries  with  it  the  teachable  appreciation  that  makes  a people  ready  to 
adopt  from  others  the  important  ideas  it  is  unable  or  indisposed  to 
work  out  for  itself.  The  character  in  question  is  also  particularly 
amenable  to  moral  laws  and  civilizing  influences. 

The  interchange  between  the  two  sets  of  races,  then,  is  not  unequal. 
The  reflective  ones  can  themselves  reason  out  most  valuable  truths  and 
far-reaching  principles,  but  can  profit  immensely  by  the  others’  ines- 
timable delicacy  and  highly  refined  perception. 

October  3D. 

Mr.  Francis  Jordan,  Jr.,  read  by  appointment  the  following  paper, 
entitled 

ABORIGINAL  WOOD  WORKING. 

The  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  has  developed  no  depository, 
such  as  the  remains  of  the  lacustrine  villages,  upon  which  we  can  draw 
for  examples  of  aboriginal  wood  working,  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  wood  was  as  important  and  indispensable  to  the  aboriginal  Ameri- 
can as  it  is  to  us.  However,  the  perfect  specimens  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  are  only  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  and  these  mostly  rude  and 
unimportant,  have  been  recovered  from  submerged  forest  lands  and 
ancient  village  sites  and  shell  heaps,  where  the  conditions  have  been 
favorable  to  their  preservation.  Hence  there  are  many  stone  imple- 
ments which  cannot  be  accurately  classified,  through  our  ignorance  of 
their  relation  to  a handle  or  other  wooden  appendage,  but  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  red  man  confined  his  use  of  a material 
so  easily  worked  as  wood  to  hafting  weapons  and  domestic  implements. 
It  no  doubt  entered  into  numerous  household  forms  which  may  have 
ceased  to  exist  after  contact  with  the  whites,  and  it  is  equally  probable 
that  many  of  them  were  constructed  with  characteristic  elaboration 
and  attention  to  detail. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  is  the  dug-out  canoe 
exhumed  in  1845  from  a swamp  on  the  Savannah  River,  near  the  city 
of  Savannah,  a relic  too  well  known  to  require  a description. 

Up  to  recent  date  the  National  Museum  at  Washington  did  not  contain 
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a single  article,  wholly  of  wood,  of  prehistoric  origin,  from  the 
eastern  coast.  It  has,  however,  a curious  implement  taken  from  a 
shell  deposit  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  consisting  of  a shell  of  the 
pyrula  species  pierced  by  a wooden  handle. 

When  found  the  latter  remained  in  the  socket,  but  all  traces  of  the 
method  by  which  it  had  been  secured  to  the  shell  had  disappeared. 
In  the  absence  of  a better  classification  this  specimen  is  called  a club, 
but  appears  well  adapted  for  use  as  a water  dipper. 

A beautiful  example  of  aboriginal  wood  carving,  a small  bowl,  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  library  at  Thomasville,  Ga.,  where  it  was 
found  several  feet  below  the  surface  by  some  workmen  engaged  in 
sinking  a well.  This  unique  vessel  was  carved  out  of  a solid  block  of 
curled  black  walnut  of  great  density,  and  its  exact,  as  well  as  graceful, 
proportions  have  been  retained  without  any  defined  warp  or  crack. 
The  general  character  of  the  bowl  and  the  place  of  its  discovery 
justify  a claim  to  considerable  antiquity.  It  is  square,  with  slightly 
rounded  corners,  a polished  surface  and  carefully  excavated  interior,  and 
in  design  and  finish  would  not  discredit  the  performance  of  an  experienced 
wood-carver,  with  all  the  modern  appliances  for  carving  at  his  com- 
mand. The  sides  measure  five  inches  long,  three  and  a half  inches 
deep  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  bottom  is  flat  and 
smooth.  It  is  decorated  with  two  diminutive  ears,  too  small  to  be  of 
use,  on  opposite  sides,  close  to  the  rim,  the  counterpart  of  those  fre- 
quently seen  on  aboriginal  earthenware.  This  peculiarity  would  have 
established  the  identity  of  the  bowl  at  once  had  there  been  no  other 
way  of  doing  so. 

Another  addition  to  the  small  number  of  wood  implements,  of  a 
ruder  type,  however,  than  the  bowl,  but  of  equal  interest,  is  a paddle 
of  undoubted  prehistoric  origin,  taken  from  a shell -heap  on  a bank  of 
the  Choptank  River,  near  Cambridge,  Maryland,  and  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  Dr.  J.  L.  Dawson,  of  Milford,  Delaware. 

This  specimen  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  example  of  an  entire 
paddle  known  to  exist.  Dr.  Charles  Rau  figures  one  in  his  Prehis- 
toric Fishing  in  Europe  and  America,  which  was  extracted  in  a frag- 
mentary condition  from  the  mud  of  a creek  on  Long  Island.  He 
remarks  in  describing  it,  “ I am  not  aware  that  other  paddles  have 
been  found  in  this  country  under  similar  circumstances.” 

The  Maryland  paddle  was  discovered  at  a depth  of  three  feet  below 
the  surface,  imbedded  in  the  moist  debris  of  the  deposit,  to  which, 
together  with  the  fact  that  it  was  cut  from  indigenous  live  oak — a 
species  of  almost  indestructible  timber— it  owes  its  preservation.  It 
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suffered  some  slight  mutilation  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  but  may 
be  said  to  be  perfect,  save  the  encroachments  of  dry  rot  and  the 
natural  discoloration  produced  by  age  and  exposure.  It  measures  four 
feet  two  inches  over  all.  The  blade,  which  is  four  inches  in  its  widest 
part,  differs  in  shape  from  that  of  the  conventional  paddle,  being  long 
and  narrow  and  terminating  in  a blunt  point.  While  one  side  is  oval, 
the  other  has  been  roughly  worked  flat,  indicating  that  that  side  was 
obviously  meant  to  be  presented  to  the  water. 

There  are  other  interesting  features.  As,  perhaps,  showing  the 
means  employed  in  shaping  the  paddle,  there  are  charred  spots  on  the 
blade  and  handle,  and  several  well-defined  incisions,  such  as  a stone 
gouge  would  make. 

The  paddle  referred  to  was  exhibited  and  commented  upon  by  the 
members  present. 

President  Brinton  stated  that  the  ancient  city  of  Constantine  pre- 
sented the  richest  numismatic  field  he  had  discovered  in  his  recent 
travels,  and  he  gave  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  old  coins  are 
sold  in  the  market-place  by  Arabs,  who  bring  them  in  small  pots, 
with  country  produce,  from  the  fields  in  the  neighborhood,  where  they 
are  said  to  be  found.  At  Carthage,  he  stated,  no  remains  were  visible 
of  the  ancient  city  except  the  water-tanks,  which  have  been  repaired 
and  are  still  used  for  water. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  a letter  from  Padre  Damaso  Soto- 
mayor,  of  Concordia,  Mexico,  with  which  were  inclosed  photographs 
of  the  Orizaba. inscription. 

Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  read  a communication  entitled  “ Primitive 
Man.” 


November  ist. 

President  Brinton  read  by  appointment  the  following  paper  entitled 
ON  THE  “ STONE  OF  THE  GIANTS.” 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society  a photograph  was  received  of 
the  Piedi'a  de  Los  Gigantes,  or  “ Stone  of  the  Giants,”  now  situated 
at  Escamela,  near  the  city  of  Orizaba,  Mexico.  It  was  obligingly  for- 
warded by  the  Mexican  antiquary,  Father  Damaso  Sotomayor,  and 
was  referred  by  the  Society  to  me  for  a possible  interpretation  of  the 
figures  represented. 

The  sender  accompanied  the  envoy  with  a copy  of  a newspaper 
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published  in  Orizaba,  entitled  El  St'glo  Que  Acalm,  which  contained 
a lengthy  interpretation  of  the  figure  by  Father  Sotomayor  in  accord- 
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Fig.  4.— THE  STONE  OF  THE  GIANTS. 


ance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  his  recently  published  work  on 
the  decipherment  of  Aztec  hieroglyphics.*  The  Father  sees  in  the  in- 


* Los  Aztecas , Mexico,  1888. 
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scribed  figures  a mystical  allusion  to  the  coming  of  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  to  the  occurrences  supposed  in  Hebrew  myth  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  As  I cannot  agree  in  the  remotest 
with  his  hypothesis,  I shall  say  nothing  further  about  it,  but  proceed 
to  give  what  I consider  to  be  the  true  significance  of  the  inscribed 
figures. 

I should  preface  my  remarks  by  mentioning  that  this  stone  is  not  a 
recent  discovery  in  Mexican  archaeology.  It  was  examined  by  Captain 
Dupaix  in  the  year  1808,  and  is  figured  in  the  illustrations  to  his 
voluminous  narrative.*  The  figure  he  gives  is,  however,  so  erroneous 
that  it  yields  but  a faint  idea  of  the  real  character  and  meaning  of  the  . 
drawing.  It  omits  the  ornament  on  the  breast,  and  also  the  lines 
along  the  right  of  the  giant’s  face,  which  as  I shall  show  are  distinctive 
traits.  It  gives  him  a girdle  where  none  is  delineated,  and  the  rela- 
tive size  and  proportions  of  all  the  three  figures  are  quite  distorted. 

Dupaix  informs  us,  however,  of  several  particulars  which  the  Rev. 
Sotomayor  omitted  to  state.  From  the  former’s  description  we  learn 
that  the  stone,  or  rather  rock,  on  which  the  inscription  is  found,  is 
roughly  triangular  in  shape,  presenting  a nearly  straight  border  of  thirty 
feet  on  each  side.  It  is  hard  and  uniform  in  texture,  and  of  a dark  color. 
The  length  or  height  of  the  principal  figure  is  twenty-seven  feet  and  the 
incised  lines  which  designate  the  various  objects  are  deeply  and  clearly 
cut.  In  the  present  position  of  the  stone,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
stated  by  Captain  Dupaix,  the  head  of  the  principal  figure,  called  “ the 
Giant”  lies  toward  the  east,  while  the  right  hand  is  extended  toward 
the  north  and  the  left  toward  the  south.  It  is  open  to  doubt  whether 
this  disposition  was  accidental  or  intentional,  as  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  stone  is  not  now  in  its  original  position,  or  not  in  that 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

Along  the  base  of  the  stone,  which  is  in  thickness  some  five  feet, 
at  the  feet  of  the  giant,  there  are  a series  of  figures  inscribed  which 
are  now  almost  obliterated ; at  least,  the  photographs  sent  the  Society 
give  no  clear  idea  of  them,  and  the  cuts  of  Dupaix  are  plainly  for  the 
most  part  fanciful.  Their  presence  there,  however,  prove  that  the 


* Dupaix,  Antiquitis  Mexicaines.  1st  Exped.,  p.  7;  PI.  vi,  vii,  fig.  6,  7.  At  that 
time  the  flat  surface  of  the  rock  was  the  floor  of  a cabin  built  upon  it.  At  present  the 
cabin  has  disappeared.  Mr.  Bandelier  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  this  stone  when 
he  was  at  Orizaba,  although  he  refers  to  Dupaix’s  explorations.  Report  of  an  Arche- 
ological Tour  in  Mexico  in  1881,  p.  26  (Boston,  1884).  Nor  does  M.  Ii.  Strebel, 
though  he  also  refers  to  it,  give  any  fresh  information  about  it.  See  his  Alt-Mexiho, 
Band  I,  s.  30. 
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block  was  not  intended  to  have  been  set  up  on  edge  or  inserted  verti- 
cally into  a wall,  as  either  of  these  arrangements  would  have  ob- 
scured these  hieroglyphs.* 

I now  approach  the  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions.  Any  one 
versed  in  the  signs  of  the  Mexican  calendar  will  at  once  perceive  that 
it  contains  the  date  of  a certain  year  and  day.  On  the  left  of  the 
giant  is  seen  a rabbit  surrounded  with  ten  circular  depressions.  These 
depressions  are  the  well-known  Aztec  marks  for  numerals,  and  the 
rabbit  represents  one  of  the  four  astronomic  signs  by  which  they 
adjusted  their  chronologic  cycles  of  fifty-two  years.  The  three  others 
were  a house,  a reed,  and  a flint.  Each  one  of  these  recurred  thir- 
teen times  in  their  cycle,  making,  as  I have  said,  a term  of  fifty-two 
years  in  all.  A year  was  designated  by  one  of  the  four  names,  with 
its  appropriate  number;  as  “3  house,”  “12  flint,”  “4  reed,”  etc., 
the  sequence  being  regularly  preserved. 

The  days  were  arranged  in  zones  or  weeks  of  twenty,  the  different 
series  being  numbered,  and  also  named  from  a sequence  of  eighteen 
astronomical  signs,  named  “wind,”  “lizard,”  “snake,”  “deer,” 
etc.  The  five  days  lacking  to  complete  365  were  intercalated.  A 
second,  or  ritual,  system  had  thirteen  weeks  of  twenty  days  each,  but 
as  thirteen  times  twenty  makes  only  260,  in  this  computation  there 
remained  105  days  to  be  named  and  numbered.  Their  device  to 
accomplish  this  was  simple.  They  merely  recommenced  the  number- 
ing and  naming  of  the  weeks  for  this  remainder,  adding  a third  series 
of  appellations  drawn  from  a list  of  nine  signs,  called  “ rulers  of  the 
night.”  At  the  close  of  the  solar  year  they  recommenced,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  previous  year.f 

With  these  facts  in  our  mind  we  can  approach  our  task  with  confi- 
dence. The  stone  bears  a carefully  dated  record,  with  year  and  day 
clearly  set  forth.  The  year  is  represented  to  the  left  of  the  figure, 
and  is  that  numbered  “ ten  ” under  the  sign  of  the  rabbit,  in  Nahuatl, 
xihuitl  matlactli  tochtli ; the  day  of  the  year  is  number  “one  ” under 
the  sign  of  the  fish,  ce  cipactli. 


* One  appears  to  be  a gigantic  full  face ; another  an  animal  like  a frog,  with  ex- 
tended legs ; two  others  are  geometrical  designs,  the  outlines  of  which  have  evidently 
been  recently  freshened  with  a steel  implement.  Future  observers  should  be  on  their 
guard  that  this  procedure  shall  not  have  mutilated  the  early  workmanship. 

f It  is  needless  to  expand  this  explanation  of  the  Aztec  calendar ; but  it  is  worth 
while  to  warn  the  student  of  the  subject  that  the  problem  is  an  intricate  one  and  has 
never  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved,  because  the  information  presented  is  both  incom- 
plete and  contradictory.  I consider  the  most  instructive  discussion  of  the  calendar  is 
that  in  Orozco  y Berra,  Historia  Antigua  de  Mexico,  Lib.  IV,  Cap  1-6. 
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These  precise  dates  recurred  once,  and  only  once,  every  fifty-two 
years,  and  had  recurred  only  once  between  the  year  of  our  era  1450 
and  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico  in  1519-20.  We  may  begin  our 
investigation  with  that  one  epoch,  as  from  other  circumstances,  such 
as  local  tradition  * and  the  character  of  the  work,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  inscription  was  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Within  the  period  named  the  year  “ 10  rabbit  ” of  the  Aztec  calendar 
corresponded  with  the  year  1502  of  the  Gregorian  calendar.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  fix  the  day,  as  the  mathematical  problems  relating  to 
the  Aztec  diurnal  reckonings  are  extremely  complicated  and  have  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  worked  out,  but  it  is,  I think,  safe  to  say  that 
according  to  both  the  most  probable  computations,  the  day  “one 
fish”  (ce  cipactli)  occurred  in  the  first  month  of  the  year  1502,  which 
month  coincided  in  whole  or  in  part  with  our  February. 

Such  is  the  date  on  the  inscription.  Now,  what  is  intimated  to 
have  occurred  on  that  date?  The  clue  to  this  is  furnished  by  the 
figure  of  the  giant. 

On  looking  at  it  closely  we  perceive  that  it  represents  an  ogre  of 
horrid  mien,  with  a death-head  grin  and  formidable  teeth  ; his  hair 
wild  and  long,  the  locks  falling  down  upon  the  neck.  Suspended  on 
the  breast  as  an  ornament  is  the  bone  of  a human  lower  jaw,  with  its 
incisor  teeth.  The  left  leg  is  thrown  forward  as  in  the  act  of  walking, 
and  the  arms  are  uplifted,  the  hands  open,  and  the  fingers  extended 
as  at  the  moment  of  seizing  the  prey  or  the  victim.  The  lines  about 
the  umbilicus  represent  the  knot  of  the  girdle  which  supported  the 
maxtli,  or  breech-cloth. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  personage  of  the  Aztec  pantheon 
this  fear-inspiring  figure  represents.  It  is  Tzontemoc  Mictlantecutli, 
“ the  Lord  of  the  Realm  of  the  Dead,  He  of  the  Falling  Hair,”  the 
dread  god  of  death  and  the  dead.f  His  distinctive  marks  are  there, 
the  death  head,  the  falling  hair,  the  jaw-bone,  the  terrible  aspect,  the 
giant  size. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  Piedra  de  l os  Gigantes  estab- 

* Father  Sotomayor,  in  the  newspaper  account  above  referred  to,  states  that  tradition 
assigned  the  inscription  to  the  time  of  Cortes’  march  to  the  City  of  Mexico ; a date 
which  he  quite  properly  ridicules  as  impossible.  The  vicinity  of  Orizaba  was,  more- 
over, not  a part  of  the  Mexican  State  until  some  time  after  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. See  Bandelier,  Archaological  Tour  in  Mexico , pp.  22,  sqq. 

f Tzontemoc , a compound  of  tzontli,  hair,  and  temoc,  to  fall ; miction,  a locative  from 
mictli,  to  die  ; tecutli,  lord,  noble.  For  a description  of  this  deity  see  Sahagun,  His- 
toria  de  la  Nueva  Esparto,  Lib.  Ill,  Appendix,  chap.  I.  I have  elsewhere  suggested 
that  the  falling  hair  had  reference  to  the  long,  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 


lishes  a date  of  death  ; that  it  is  a necrological  tablet,  a mortuary 
monument,  and  from  its  size  and  workmanship  that  it  was  intended 
as  a memorial  of  the  decease  of  some  very  important  personage  in 
ancient  Mexico. 

Provided  with  these  deductions  from  the  stone  itself,  let  us  turn  to 
the  records  of  Old  Mexico  and  see  if  they  corroborate  the  opinion 
stated.  Fortunately,  we  possess  several  of  these  venerable  documents, 
chronicles  of  the  empire  before  Cortes  destroyed  it,  written  in  the 
hieroglyphs  which  the  inventive  genius  of  the  natives  had  devised. 
Taking  two  of  these  chronicles,  one  known  as  the  Codex  Telleriano- 
Remensis,  the  other  as  the  Codex  Vatic  anus ,*  I turn  to  the  year  num- 
bered “ ten  ” under  the  sign  of  the  rabbit,  and  I find  that  both  pre- 
sent the  same  record,  which  I copy  in  the  following  figure  (Fig.  5). 


Fig.  5.— EXTRACT  FROM  THE  VATICAN  CODEX. 

You  will  observe  the  sign  of  the  year  (the  rabbit)  being  shown 
merely  by  his  head  for  brevity.  The  ten  dots,  which  give  its  number, 

* Both  are  reproduced  in  Kingsborough’s  Mexican  Antiquities.  But  I would  warn 
against  the  explanations  in  Spanish  of  the  Codex  Telleriano-Remensis.  They  are  the 
work  of  some  ignorant  and  careless  clerk,  who  often  applies  the  explication  of  one 
plate  and  date  to  another,  through  sheer  negligence. 
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are  beside  it.  Immediately  beneath  is  a curious  quadruped  with  what 
are  intended  as  water-drops  dripping  from  him.  The  animal  is  the 
hedge-hog,  and  the  figure  is  to  be  construed  iconomatically , that  is, 
it  must  be  read  as  a rebus  through  the  medium  of  the  Nahuatl  lan- 
guage.* In  that  language  water  is  atl , in  composition  a , and  hedge- 
hog is  nitzotl.  Combine  these  and  you  get  ahuitzotl , or,  with  the 
reverential  termination,  ahuitzotzin.  This  was  the  name  of  the  ruler 
or  emperor,  if  you  allow  the  word,  of  ancient  Mexico  before  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  that  Montezuma  whom  the  Spanish  conquis- 
tador Cortes  put  to  death.  His  hieroglyph,  as  I have  described  it,  is 
well  known  in  Mexican  codices,  f 

Returning  to  the  page  from  the  chronicle,  we  observe  that  the 
hieroglyph  of  Ahuitzotzin  is  placed  immediately  over  a corpse  Swathed 
in  its  mummy-cloths,  as  was  the  custom  of  interment  with  the  highest 
classes  in  Mexico.  This  signifies  that  the  death  of  Ahuitzotzin  took 
place  in  that  year.  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  figure  of  his  successor,  his 
name  iconomatically  represented  by  the  head-dress  of  the  nobles,  the 
tecuhtli , giving  the  middle  syllables  of  “Mo-/i?«//«-zoma.”j;  Beneath 
is  also  the  figure  of  the  new  ruler,  with  the  outlines  of  a flower  and  a 
house,  which  would  be  translated  by  the  iconomatic  system  xochicalli or 
xo  chic  ale  o ; but  the  significance  of  these  does  not  concern  us  here. 

This  page  of  the  Codices  gives  us,  therefore,  a record  of  a death  in 
the  year  “ io  tochtli  ’ ’ — 1502 — of  the  utmost  importance.  No  pre- 
vious ruler  had  brought  ancient  Mexico  to  such  a height  of  glory  and 
power.  “In  his  reign,”  says  Orozco  y Berra,  “Mexico  reached  its 
utmost  extension.  Tributes  were  levied  in  all  directions  and  fabulous 
riches  poured  into  the  capital  city.”  The  death  of  the  ruler  was, 
therefore,  an  event  of  the  profoundest  national  significance.  We  may 
well  believe  that  it  would  be  commemorated  by  some  artistic  work 
commensurate  with  its  importance  ; and  this  I claim  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Piedra  de  los  Gigantes  of  Escamela. 

But  we  may  add  further  and  convincing  testimony  to  this  interpreta- 
tion. The  day  of  the  month  ce  cipactli , 1 Fish,  is  engraved  to  the 
right  of  the  figure  as  connected  with  the  event  commemorated.  Now, 
although  I have  not  found  in  the  records  the  exact  day  of  Ahuitzot- 

* I would  refer  to  an  explanation  of  this  system  published  by  me  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  America n Philosophical  Society  for  1886. 

f The  phonetic  significance  of  this  symbol  is  well  established.  See  Aubin,  in  the 
Introduction  to  Brasseur,  Histoire  des  Nations  Civilisees  de  la  Mexique,  Tome,  I,  p. 
lxix. 

\Historia  Antigua  de  Mexico , Tome  III,  p.  426. 


zin’s  death,  Ido  find  that  the  native  historian,  Ixtlilxochitl,  assigns 
this  very  day,  ce  cipactli , i Fish,  as  that  of  the  accession  of  Monte- 
zuma,* and  another  native  historian,  Chimalpahin,  states  distinctly 
that  this  took  place  “ immediately  ” after  the  death  of  his  predecessor 
on  the  throne,  f It  may  possibly  have  been  on  the  very  day  of  Ahuit- 
zotzin’s  decease,  as  still  another  native  writer,  Tezozomoc,  informs  us 
that  this  was  not  sudden,  but  the  slow  result  of  a wound  on  the 
head. J 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  we  should  find  the  precise  dates,  the 
year  and  the  day  of  the  year,  depicted  on  this  stone  and  also  recorded 
by  various  native  writers  as  connected  with  the  demise  of  the  emperor 
Ahuitzotzin.  These  coincidences  are  of  such  a nature  that  they  leave 
no  doubt  that  La  Piedra  de  l os  Gigantes  of  Esc ame la  is  a necrologic. 
tablet  commemorating  the  death  of  the  emperor  Ahuitzotzin  some  time 
in  February,  1502. 

December  jth. 

Mr.  Inman  Horner  exhibited  a superb  Japanese  short  sword  be- 
longing to  Dr.  John  B.  Shober,  of  this  city,  to  whom  it  was 
presented  by  Go  Shinosuke,  one  of  a large  family  of  brothers, 
whose  father,  Go  Jinzo,  was  Vice-Minister  of  the  Japanese  Treasury 
Department  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  sword  had  the 
peculiarity  of  an  inscription  upon  the  blade.  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith 
Lyman  stated  this  inscription  was  in  Japanese  characters,  and 
appeared  to  be  the  name  of  the  sword.  “It.  is  not  usual,”  he 
said,  “ for  swords  to  have  a name  in  Japan,  but  it  is  sometimes  done, 
as  in  Europe.  Two  famous  swords  are  recorded  in  Japanese  his- 
tory. One  called  Hizamaru  (the  knee  sword),  from  its  being  tried 
upon  a convict,  and  at  one  stroke  severing  the  knee  as  well  as  the 
neck,  and  another  called  Higekiri  (beard  cutting),  from  its  cutting 
through  the  beard  when  similarly  tried.  Another  sword  is  mentioned 


* Ixtlilxochitl,  Historia  Chichimeca , cap.  70.  He  errs  in  assigning  it  to  the  year 
1503,  as  all  the  other  narratives  of  importance  are  against  him. 

f Annales  de  Chimalpahin,  p.  173  (Ed.  Simeon,  Paris, 1889).  His  words  are  “ Auh 
<;a  niman  ihcuac  oncan  in  hual  motlatocalli  in  Moteuhcgomatzin,”  which  Simeon  ren- 
ders “ Immediatement  apres,”  etc. 

J Tezozomoc,  Cronica  Mexicana,  cap.  81.  This  writer  adds  that  the  emperor 
expected  his  approaching  end  and  made  a number  of  preparations  with  regard  to  it. 
The  Annales  de  Cuauhtitlan,  p.  80,  places  the  event  of  10  tochtli  under  the  following 
year,  1 1 acatl, , and  the  reverse.  It  reads,  “ Murio  el  Senor  de  Tenochtitlan,  Ahuit- 
zotzin, le  sucedio  immediatamente  Moteuczomatzin.” 
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in  the  celebrated  romance  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Eight  Dogs’  of-SatOmi 
and  called  Murasame  (Autumn  Showers),  because  it  had  the  magical 
property  of  shedding  water  that  kept  it  free  from  blood.  The  sword 
now  exhibited  is  inscribed  with  Osoraku , which  appears  to  mean  ‘ fear- 
ful,’ so  the  sword  probably  bore  the  not  inappropriate  name  of  ‘ The 
Fearful.’  Being  a short  sword,  it  has  no  guard,  as  the  short  sword 
was  sometimes  worn  beneath  the  robe,  where  a guard  would  be  in  the 
way.  Long  swords  usually  have  an  inscription  under  the  wooden  han- 
dle, giving  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the  date.  This  bears  none,  but 
the  maker’s  name  is  found  upon  the  blade  of  the  small  knife  inserted 
into  the  same  scabbard,  which  is  inscribed  Monju  Shiro  Kanekiyo. 
Kanenaga  was  the  name  of  a famous  sword-maker,  some  of  whose  swords 
are  dated  from  A.  D.  1321-1323.  A successor  of  his  was  Kaneyoshi 
(1492-1500),  and  from  certain  parallel  inclined  lines  which  Kaneyoshi 
used  as  a distinguishing  mark,  and  found  on  the  part  of  the  present 
sword  concealed  by  the  handle,  it  seems  probable  that  the  maker, 
Kanekiyo,  was  a pupil  of  his,  or  a not  very  distant  successor,  making 
the  sword,  therefore,  probably  over  350  years  old.  The  scabbard  is 
ornamented  with  iron,  inlaid  with  gold  devices  bearing  the  badge  of 
the  * Chief  of  the  Princes,’  the  Shogun,  who  is  commonly  known  to 
Europeans  as  the  Tycoon.  From  this  badge,  the  leaf  and  blossom  of 
the  Paulownia  Imperialism  it  is  probable  that  the  sword  was  a gift  from 
the  Tycoon  to  one  of  his  retainers,  probably  an  ancestor  of  the  Japanese 
donor.  A gift  from  the  Tycoon  was  most  highly  valued  by  a Japanese 
subject,  for  example  in  a certain  gentleman’s  garden  a large  stone 
monument  was  erected  and  inscribed  to  commemorate  the  gift  of  a 
rabbit  by  the  Tycoon  to  the  owner.” 

The  President,  Dr.  Brinton,  gave  an  account  of  a visit  made  by  him 
in  company  with  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  to  the  railway  cut  at  Trenton, 
where  the  latter  has  recently  made  important  discoveries  of  paleolithic 
implements. 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited  a collection  of  ancient  Indian  coins  recently 
received  from  the  East,  comprising  specimens  of  the  coinages  of 
several  of  the  native  States,  some  Indo-Greek  pieces,  and ' a series  of 
the  Mohammedan  Emperors. 


